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Accorpine to Dr. Bushnell, the distinction of three per- 
sons in the Trinity is not a distinction of persons in God 
himself, but in his process of revealing himself to us, and 
the relations which God assumes as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are. simply media or instruments of his reve- 
lation to us of his own internal character. God is to be 
regarded as a great dramatist or actor, who assumes or 
impersonates three distinct characters, in order the better 
to give us a full and lively sense of his infinite power and 
resources. Regarded in himself, in his own internal being, 
or eternal nature, he is not triune, and is trinity only 
in his revelation. The Trinity, therefore, is not eternal, 
and depends on the fact that God has chosen to create us, 
and to make himself known to us. 

We need not say how contrary this is to the Christian 
doctrine, but it is clear from it that the author does not 
and cannot hold the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, 
for he denies the Logos, or Word, the Eternal Son of God, 
the second person in the ever adorable Trinity, to be a 
Divine Hypostasis, who has assumed human nature, and 
become incarnate. The Logos, according to him, is not a 
Divine Hypostasis, but the capacity or faculty of God to 
express or produce himself outwardly, his generative power 
of form, his creative imagination, in which, or by aid of 
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which, he can produce himself outwardly, or represent 
himself in the finite ; and the Incarnation is nothing but his 
representation of himself by virtue of this power in the 
finite form of man. 


“There is in God, taken as the Absolute Being, a capacity of 
self-expression, so to speak, which is peculiar, — a generative power 
of form, a creative imagination, in which, or by aid of which, he 
can produce himself outwardly, or represent himself in the finite. 
In this respect, God is wholly unlike to us. Our imagination is 
passive, stored with forms, colors, and types of words from without, 
borrowed from the world we live in. But all such forms God has 
in himself, and this is the Logos, the Word, elsewhere called the 
Form of God. Now, this Word, this Form of God, in which he 
sees himself, is with God, as John says, from the béginning. It is 
God mirrored before his own understanding, and to be mirrored, 
as in fragments of the mirror, before us. Conceive him now as 
creating the worlds, or creating worlds, if you please, from eterni- 
ty. In so doing, he only represents, expresses, or outwardly pro- 
duces himself. He bodies out his own thoughts. What we call 
the creation is, in another view, a revelation only of God, his first 
tevelation. 

‘“ And it is in this view that the Word, or Logos, elsewhere called 
Christ, or the Son of God, is represented as the Creator of the 
worlds. Or it is said, which is only another form of the same truth, 
that the worlds were made by or through him, and the Apostle John 
adds, that without him is not any thing made that was made. Now, 
as John also declares, there was light, the first revelation was made, 
God was expressed in the forms-and relations of the finite. But 
the light shined in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. 
The Divine Word was here;,he had come to his own, but his own 
received him not. One thing more is possible that will yield a still 
more effulgent light, viz. that,as God has produced himself in all 
the other finite forms of being, so now he should appear in the 
human. 

“Indeed, he has appeared in the human before, in the same way 
as he has in all the created objects of the world. The human per- 
son, taken as a mere structure, adapted to the high uses of intelli- 
gence and moral action, is itself a noble illustration of his wisdom, 
and a token also of the exalted and good purposes cherished in our 
existence. But there was yet more of God to be exhibited in the 
Human Form of our race. As the spirit of man is made in the 
image of God, and his bodily form is prepared to be the fit vehicle 
and outward representative of his spirit, it follows that his bodily 
form has also some inherent, a prior? relation to God’s own nature ; 
such probably as makes it the truest, most expressive finite type of 
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him. Continuing, therefore, ina pure, upright character, our whole 
race would have been a visible revelation of the truth and beauty 
of God. But having not thus continued, having come under the 
power of evil, that which was to be the expression or reflection of 
God became appropriated to the expression of evil. Truth has no 
longer any living, unblemished manifestation in the world ;_ the 
beauty of goodness lives and smiles no more. Sin, prejudice, pas- 
sion, — stains of every color, — so deface and mar the race, that 
the face of God, the real glory of the Divine, is visible no longer. 
Now, therefore, "God will reclaim this last type of himself, possess 
it with his own life and feeling, and through that, live himself into 
the acquaintance and biographic history of the world. ‘ And the 
word was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and we beheld his 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 
‘The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.’ This is Christ whose proper deity or divinity 
we have proved.” — pp. 145-147. 


Whatever may be the exact meaning of the author in 
this passage, it is clear to the veriest tyro in theology that 
it is not the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
union of the human and Divine asserted in the Christian 
doctrine is the union of human nature to the eternal Son 
of God, the second person or Hypostasis of the Trinity, 
and, of course, is impossible, if there be no such person or 
Hypostasis. Dr. Bushnell unequivocally denies such Divine 
person, and he avows that he is in doubt whether the 
Trinity results from the Incarnation or is merely implied in 
it. Moreover, he admits no proper Divine personality at 
all. He does not like to apply the word person to God, 
regarded as Absolute Being. The word for him expresses 
not an individual substance of rational nature with its last 
complement, in its last or supreme dignity, but the limita- 
tion or circumscription of such nature, and therefore has 
always a finite sense or signification. Hence God, since 
he is infinite, must be impersonal, and the term person can 
rightly be applied to him only in some production of him- 
self outwardly in a finite form. Holding this he cannot hold 
the Christian doctrine ; for the Christian doctrine is not that 
the Divine nature in the Incarnation is united to the hu- 
man person, or to human nature, so as of the two natures 
to make but one nature, as the Eutychians falsely held; 
but the assumption of human nature by the Word or Di- 
vine Hypostasis, or the union of human nature to the Di- 
vine person, so that there remain two distinct natures in 
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one person or Divine Hypostasis. Hence the union is 
always termed by all theologians a hypostatic union, not 
a union of the human and Divine natures. The author, in 
denying the Divine Hypostasis, necessarily denies the hy- 
postatic union, and also its very possibility. 

The author, supposing him not to deny the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation outright, completely 
removes it. The Incarnation he contends for is the Di- 
vine nature entering into human nature, and becoming 
subject to all the accidents, limitations, and evils of the 
human person. The Divine nature lowers itself to the 
human, and, in fact, becomes human nature. Instead of 
taking human nature up to himself, and giving it the dig- 
nity of his own Divine person, God descends to its 
level, and becomes or makes himself a human person, and 
incorporates himself into “the biographic history of the 
world.” This is the author’s doctrine, and, unhappily, he 
does not stand alone. It is the dominant heresy of Protes- 
tant Germany, especially of the school founded in oppo- 
sition to Paulus and Bretschneider by Schleiermacher and 
De Wette; we find it distinctly avowed in the publications 
of the Mercersburg School in Pennsylvania, and we are 
greatly mistaken if we do not detect some obscure traces 
of it in Moehler’s Symbolik and Mr. Newman’s Essay on 
Development. In its principle, that God produces him- 
self outwardly in finite forms, it underlies the modern doc- 
trines of progress and socialism, and may be regarded as, 
in fact, the grand heresy of the nineteenth century. It 
contains the seminal principle of the original heresy of the 
Gentiles, which resulted in the various forms of heathen 
idolatry, and its prevalence must pave the way for the res- 
toration of ancient Gentilism, which it cost Christianity 
the blood of so many martyrs to supplant. 

The belief in one God is older than polytheism, and the 
worship of the true God was known and observed 
before the fall of the nations into idolatry. Idolatry is of a 
far later birth than is commonly imagined, and it does not 
seem to have ‘become general till about the call of Abra- 
ham, if indeed at so early a date. Idolatrous Gentilism, 
like every heresy, was a corruption of the true religion 
handed down by tradition, and evidently grew out of 
the particular corruption of the true doctrine of creation, 
which asserts that creation is God outwardly producing 
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himself, that he may and does produce himself outwardly 
in finite forms, and subject himself to the limitations of 
finite persons and objects, and that so produced he is still 
the proper object of worship, — the peculiar doctrine of Dr. 
Bushnell. Once admit this doctrine, and you admit the 
seminal principle of all polytheism and heathen idolatry. 
The doctrine is pure pantheism, and polytheism is always 
pantheism with the learned, as we may see in Xenophanes 
of Elea, in Plato, and in the philosophers of India, ancient 
and modern, and is the assertion of a real plurality of gods 
only with the vulgar; and pantheism can no more be as- 
serted and maintained by the learned now, without becom- 
ing polytheism and idolatry with the vulgar, than it could 
in ancient times. It is a grave mistake to suppose that 
polytheism grew out of hero worship, or the deification of 
individual persons or objects. Hero worship or the deifi- 
cation of individuals, is the consequence of the universal 
deification of nature, or of regarding universal nature as 
the self-production of God in finite forms, which is panthe- 
ism. 

The fundamental error asserted by Dr. Bushnell assumes, 
in our day, two apparently opposite forms, but both lead to 
idolatry as their inevitable result. One form is that which 
he himself more especially insists upon; namely, that the 
Incarnation is simply God producing himself outwardly in 
a finite form, or in a human person. This he connects 
with the more general doctrine, that creation is nothing but 
God’s production or expression of himself in finite forms. 
These forms, that is, what we call external things, being 
nothing but God outwardly produced, must be God, and 
the author cannot deny it, for God’s supposed production 
of himself in the finite form of the human person he ex- 
rigat calls God, and maintains, as such, to be a proper ob- 
ject of divine worship. Here, then, is the entire universe, 
taken collectiyely and distributively, deificated, and repre- 
sented as worthy to be worshipped as God. This is all 
that Gentilism could ever ask, whether viewed from the 
Sy of view of pantheism or from that of polytheism. 

he other form in which the same heresy manifests itself 
is, that, in the Incarnation, the Son did not assume indi- 
vidual human nature, human nature in individuo, but hu- 
man nature tw specte, in the species, and thus entered into 
hypostatic union with all the individuals of the race, and 
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became the person or hypostasis of all men. Something 
like this appears to have been in the mind of the late edi- 
tor of The New York Churchman, and which led him to 
reject baptismal regeneration, and maintain that infants 
dying without baptism can enjoy the beatific vision, and it 
is maintained, directly or indirectly, by the great body of 
those who call themselves Christian Socialists. Some, 
however, modify it, and hold that the assumption of human 
nature was actual only in the individual nature assumed 
by our Lord in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, and only 
potential in specie, becoming actual in each individual 
only as he becomes a believer. This appears to be the 
doctrine of Dr. Nevin of the Mercersburg Review, and we 
have met something resembling it in the writings of some 
recent converts. We do not assert positively that any of our 
recent converts, several of whom we find much commended 
for the new light they are supposed to have thrown on the 
mystery of the Incarnation and the proper mode of defend- 
ing the worship of saints, and veneration of relics and im- 
ages, do actually maintain this doctrine; but some of them 
certainly have not taken sufficient precautions against being 
understood to do so, as we could easily prove from an arti- 
cle on the veneration of images, contributed by one of them 
to a late number of our own Review, and which we find 
on reéxamination susceptible of a dangerous interpretation. 
If we assert the worship of saints, on the ground that hu- 
man nature in the saints has been assumed by our Lord, 
we convert it into pure idolatry, because we then worship 
them, not as saints, but as gods; and if we venerate relics 
and images on the ground that God, in assuming human 
nature, assumed and deificated matter, we are evidently 
idolaters. To undertake to defend us from the charge of 
idolatry on such a ground would be only to confirm the 
charge itself. We worship the saints for what they are, 
that is, sanctified men and women, not as gods, nor with 
the worship due to God; and we venerate relics and im- 
ages, not for any divinity, sanctity, or worth they possess in 
themselves, but for the divinity, sanctity, or worth to which 
they are related, and it is only as so related that we ven- 
erate them at all. To worship or venerate them or the 
saints themselves as deificated or really united hypostati- 
cally to God, as we worship the humanity of our Lord, 
would be pure idolatry; for we should then pay them di- 
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vine worship. We worship, indeed, the Son as we do the 
Father, and in his humanity as well as in his Divinity, 
because in worshipping him we worship his person, which 
includes both, and because in him the two natures are 
united, not only in one person, but in one Divine person, 
who is truly and properly God as well as man. We can 
never worship any saint, not even the Blessed Mother of 
God, for the same reason or with the same worship, for 
human nature in all others, however closely it may be 
united to the person of Christ through his grace, is united 
by adoption, not hypostatically, and retains always its own 
proper human person. 

The error we are considering in either of its forms is in 
our day exceedingly dangerous, because it chimes in with 
the spirit of the age, and seems to authorize the assertion 
of the favorite doctrines of progress or development, and 
the Divinity of humanity, justifying at once Dr. Channing 
and Pierre Leroux. But, be this as it may, the view it 
takes of the Incarnation is evidently not the Christian 
view. The Christian docirine is, that the human nature 
assumed by our Lord was individual human nature, and 
that, in assuming it, he did not enter into it and become a 
human person, but took it up to himself and gave it his 
own Divine person as its suppositum or hypostasis. Christ 
was, indeed, in the form of man, for he was perfect man as 
well as perfect God, and the human nature he assumed 
had in the assumption its proper form, and must have had 
it, or it would have been only a possible, not a rea!, human 
nature. But he was not in the person of man, that is, was 
not a human person; for the human nature he assumed 
was no person, had no human personality. Otherwise 
there would have been no real assumption of human na- 
ture, but a simple adoption. The last complement, the 
supreme dignity of human nature, that which makes hu- 
man nature a person, was supplied in the individual human 
nature assumed by the Divine person of the Son, so that 
the Divine Hypostasis, or Eternal Son of God, truly and 
properly God, became the person of the human, as he was, 
is, and always will be of the Divine nature. This is pre- 
cisely what is meant by the assumption of human nature, 
or the Incarnation. Christ is not a human person; nor is 
he the union of two persons in one nature; but he is the 
union of two for ever distinct natures in one person, and 
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that one person, which is the supreme dignity of the Divine 
nature, and which takes, in regard to the human nature 
assumed, the place of the last complement or supreme dig- 
nity of that nature, is God. In the Incarnation it is not 
the Divine nature that loses its personality, but the human 
nature that gains, instead of its own, the Divine person- 
ality. God retains in the Incarnation his own Divine 
person as the one person of the two for ever distinct na- 
tures, and is no more under a finite form as incarnated 
than as not incarnated. He loses, he gains, nothing; it is 
the human nature assumed that gains. It is modified and 
singularly elevated by receiving a Divine instead of the hu- 
man personality ; but God, but the Divine person, remains 
unchanged, unaffected, immutable, in all the fulness, majes- 
ty, and glory of his own eternal and incommunicable Di- 
vinity. 

Moco Dr. Bushnell, notwithstanding his reasonings 
against Unitarians, really asserts no Incarnation at all. 
He places in the same line the fact he calls the Incarna- 
tion and the fact he calls creation, and makes the two 
facts substantially identical. He understands by the In- 
carnation, God’s production of himself outwardly in a 
human form or human person, and by creation he under- 
stands God’s producing himself outwardly in finite forms. 
In creating, he says, “ he only represents, expresses, or out- 
wardly produces himself.” “One thing more is possible, 
that, as God has produced himself in all the other finite 
forms of being, so now he should appear in the human.” 
His appearance in the human can then only mean, if the 
author admits creation at all, his creation of the human 
form of being, that is, creating or making a man, in like 
manner as he has made all the other finite forms of being, 
or created things. The Incarnation then means nothing 
but God’s creation of the human person, which is mani- 
festly no incarnation at all. 

We do not misapprehend or misrepresent the author. 
He himself says, God “has appeared in the human before, 
in the same way as he has in all the created objects 
of the world.” He establishes no difference in the kind or 
quality of his second appearance or reappearance in the 
human form, from that of his first appearance in, or simple 
creation of, the human form. It may have a different pur- 
pose, but it establishes no new relations between him and 
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human nature, and therefore only the relations of creator 
and creature. The Unitarian will find no difficulty in ac- 
knowledging all the Incarnation there is here, but his good 
sense will prevent him from calling such an appearance in 
the human form by the name of incarnation, and he will 
tell Dr. Bushnell that he would have done much better to 
have used plain and simple terms, and contented himself 
with calling things by their right names. 

The passage extracted conclusively proves, however, that 
the author does not in reality admit even so much as crea- 
tion, and that he is really, whether he knows it or not, a 
pantheist. This is evident from his defining the creative 
power of God to be simply the power of self-production, 
self-expression, or self-exhibition, in finite forms, which 
forms are his own eternal Logos. “ But all such forms 
God has in himself, and this is the Logos, the Word, else- 
where called the Form of God.” These forms are eternally 
in God, therefore are God, for whatever is in God is God. 
Hence, in creating, God, as the author expressly states, 
“only represents, expresses, or outwardly produces himself. 
He bodies out his own thoughts. What we call creation 
is, in another view, a revelation only of God, his first reve- 
lation.” God expressed or produced in these finite forms 
is God, and it is precisely on the principle that God so 
expressed, that is, the finite expression of God, is God, 
that our author asserts that Christ is God, and undertakes 
to prove the proper Divinity of the Son against Unitarians. 
So creation is not God producing or creating external 
forms or things distinguishable from himself, but the mere 
exhibition of himself in the finite forms which he has in 
himself, that is to say, in the inherent forms of his own be- 
ing. If this be not pantheism, we know not what is. 

Dr. Bushnell is misled by his Platonism. That the es- 
sential forms of things, ideas in the language of Plato, are 
in God, and are God, is no doubt true; but as in him, as 
forms or ideas in the Divine mind, they are not things, but 
the eternal types, exemplars, or possibilities of things, which 
God may create, or not, as he chooses. The created thing 
or existence is not the idea, or God simply expressed in a 
finite form, as Plato seems to have held, but a thing cre- 
ated from nothing, after the idea as its original type or 
model, and requires between itself as an actual existence 
and its idea in the Divine mind the intervention of the 
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Divine creative act. No doubt God expresses his intelli- 
gence, wisdom, power, and goodness in creation, and no 
doubt all created things are an expression, manifestation, 
or revelation of the Divine Being and attributes, but only 
in the sense in which the cause expresses itself in the effect, 
or the effect manifests the cause. If the author means that 
what is called creation is a revelation of God only in this 
sense, he says what is very true, but what is little to his 
purpose; for then he must call our Lord a creature, and 
cannot maintain his proper Divinity as he professes to do. 
If he means that it is a revelation or outward production 
of God in any other sense, he cannot escape pantheism. 

We regret the necessity of so frequently preferring this 
grave charge of pantheism against those whose doctrines 
we are obliged to controvert; but the fact is, that all mod- 
ern philosophy is pantheistic, when not openly and avowed- 
ly atheistic. Pantheistic principles impregnate the whole 
atmosphere of the modern world, and are drawn in with 
our very breath; we adopt them as naturally as we breathe. 
In the great body of the people they are comparatively in- 
nocuous, for they remain without development, inoperative, 
and unsuspected. But in the cultivated few, in the schol- 
ars and theorizers, they are active, and produce the most 
fatal results. It is therefore necessary to expose and to 
do our best to expel them wherever and whenever we 
chance to meet them. We have no belief that Dr. Bush- 
nell intends to be, or believes that he is, a pantheist; we 
fully believe him to be unaware of the dangerous tendency 
of the principles he adopts; but his writings are none the 
less dangerous on that account, and all his difficulties and 
perplexities, all his confusion and apparent contradictions 
of himself, his rejection of logic and appeal to feeling, his 
efforts to reason against reason, and to get a religion for 
the affections as distinguished from a religion for the intel- 
lect, grow out of the fact that he has adopted pantheistic 
principles, and is trying to explain in accordance with them 
the teachings of religion and the dictates of common sense. 
There is no possible way, humanly speaking, of setting 
him right, and enabling him to return to Christian ortho- 
doxy, but by pointing out to him this fact, and making 
him aware that all his peculiar doctrines have a pantheistic 
basis. 

But we proceed to consider the author’s view of “the 
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difficulties created by the supposed relations of the Divine 
to the human‘in the person of Jesus.” 


“ Under the relations of the Divine to the human, we meet the ob- 
jection, first of all, that here is an incarnation asserted of the Divine 
nature ; that God, the infinite God, is represented as dwelling in a 
finite human person, subject to its limitations and even to its evils ; 
and this is incredible, —an insult to reason. It may be so, and if 
it is, we must reject the doctrine. But we notice, while revolving 
this objection, that several other religions have believed or expected 
an. incarnation of their deity, or the divine principle of their wor- 
ship ; and that these have been the most speculative and cultivated 
forms of false religion. If, then, whole nations of mankind, com- 
prising thinkers, scholars, and philosophers, have been ready to 
expect, or have actually believed in, the incarnation of their god or 
highest divinity, it would not seem to be wholly cross to natural 
reason to believe in such an event. On the contrary, we are rather 
to suspect that some true instinct or conscious want of the race is 
here divining, so to speak, that blessed visitation, by which God 
shall some time vouchsafe to give himself to the world.” — pp. 
148, 149. 


The reason here assigned-why the author’s view is not 
to be regarded as unreasonable, is a bad one. That several 
other religions have believed or expected an incarnation of 
their deity, is true enough; but this no more proves that 
such an incarnation as the author asserts is not “cross to 
reason,” than the fact that the whole gentile world in former 
times were, and that the greater part of mankind even in 
modern times are, idolaters, proves that idolatry is “not 
cross to reason.” The fact that all, or nearly all, religions 
which have been, and are, assert the Incarnation in some 
sense, either as accomplished, or to be accomplished, is 
good evidence that the Incarnation, in some sense, is either 
a dictate of reason or a doctrine of primitive revelation 
preserved in universal tradition; but it is no evidence as to 
the reasonableness of the Incarnation, either in the author’s 
sense, or in the sense of the several religions he refers to. 
The universal prevalence or expectation of the Incarnation, 
we agree with the author, is an indication of some want of 
our nature that demands it, or at least of some promise 
made in the primitive age by our God, and preserved by 
tradition, that he would, at some time, give himself to the 
world, as he had not done in creating it, 

The objection to the author’s view of the Incarnation is 
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well put by himself. “ Here is an incarnation asserted of 
the Divine nature ; that God, the infinite God, is represented 
as dwelling in a finite human person, subject to its limita- 
tions, and even to its evils; and this is incredible, — an in- 
sult to reason.” Wesay as much, and even more; we say, 
such an incarnation is absolutely impossible. The Divine 
nature is not, so to speak, incarnable, for it is Divine, and 
not human. God can create human nature, but he cannot 
with all his omnipotence make his own nature human, that 
is, make his own Divine and uncreated essence a creature. 
The infinite God, that is, the infinite Divine nature, cannot 
dwell in:a finite human person, that is, be assumed by the 
human person, and be subject to its limitations and even its 
evils; for this would suppose that man assumes the Divine 
nature, and that the human person becomes person or hypos- 
tasis of God, which is absurd. Person is a term of higher 
dignity than nature. The nature wanting personality is 
below person, for it wants its last complement, its supreme 
dignity. The finite, then, can never be the person of the 
infinite ; therefore the human person, confessedly finite, can 
never be the person of the Divine nature, which is infinite. 
The lower cannot be above the higher, and the infinite 
nature of God is certainly higher than the finite human 
person. Then the Divine nature cannot be under it, or 
be subject to its limitations. The infinite God in his Di- 
vinity cannot be subject to any limitations, because he 
cannot cease to be infinite, since he is necessary being, and 
cannot make himself other than he is, and it is of the very 
essence of the infinite to be free from all limitation. 

In vain does the author with his view of the Incarnation 
attempt to defend it against Unitarians, for as he repre- 
sents it, it is absolutely indefensible. But his view is aot 
orthodox, as we have seen. He errs in asserting that the 
Divine nature is incarnated, and incarnated in a finite hu- 
man person. The Divine nature is not incarnated, but the 
Divine person, that is, the Son, the second person of the 
Trinity ; and the Incarnation is not in the Divine person’s 
becoming subject to the limitations and evils of the human 
person, but in his taking human nature up to himself and 
giving it the dignity of his own infinite person. The hu- 
man nature is raised to the dignity of the Divine person, 
not the Divine nature lowered to the abjectness of the hu- 
man person. This is the Christian doctrine, and against 
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this doctrine, however much it may surpass all human 
comprehension, reason can frame no objection. 
The author continues his defence against Unitarians. 


“But the human person, it will be said, is limited, and God is 
not. Very true. But you have the same objection in reference to 
the first revelation, the Word in the world. ‘This also is limited, — 
at least what you have known of it is limited; besides, you have a 
special delight in seeing God in the smallest things, the minutest 
specks of being. If, then, it be incredible that God should take the 
human to express himself, because the human is finite, can the 
finite in the world, or in a living atom, express him more worthily, 
or do it more accordantly with reason ? 

* But Christ, you will say, perhaps, is a living, intelligent person. 
Taking him, therefore, as a person, ] must view him under the 
measures and limitations of a person. Very true, if you havea 
right to measure the contents of his person by his body ; which, 
possibly, you have no more right to do than you have to measure 

,as revealed in any object, by the object that reveals him. 
For it no more follows that a human body measures God, when 
revealed through it, than that a star, a tree, or an insect measures 
him, when he is revealed through that. As regards the interior 
nature of Christ, or the composition of his person, we perhaps know 
nothing; and if his outward nature represents an unknown quan- 
tity, it may, for aught that appears, represent an infinite quantity. 
A finite outward person, too, may as well be an organ or type of 
the Infinite, as a finite thing or object ; and God may act a human 
personality, without being measured by it, as well as to shine 
through a finite thing or a world, without being measured by that.” 
— pp. 151, 152. 


“ The human person is limited, and God is not. Very 
true.” How then can you represent the Divinity as subject 
to the limitations of the human person, that is, as a human 
person, for this is your meaning, if you understand your- 
self? “ But you have the same objection in reference to the 
first revelation, the Word in the world.” Conceded, and 
therefore we do not admit the Word to be in the world in 
the sense you contend. Your answer will not pass, for its 
principle is denied. God is no more incarnated in the world 
than in a human person, and you are not at liberty to con- 
tend that an objection to one of your doctrines is good for 
nothing, because it is equally an objection to some other doc- 
trine you may hold; for it may be a valid objection to both. 
“ A finite outward person may as well be an organ or type 
of the Infinite, as a finite thing or object.” Unquestionably. 
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But how can a finite thing or object be itself an organ or 
type of the infinite? Dr. Bushnell is a bad theologian, 
but unhappily a worse philosopher. He mistakes entirely 
the character of God’s immanence in his works. No doubt 
God is intimately present to all created things, and imma- 
nent in them, but not present or immanent as the subject 
in which they inhere, or as their substance, so that they are 
to be regarded as phenomena of his own Divine substance 
or being, as Spinoza dreamed, which were pure pantheism. 
He is intimately present and immanent solely as their cause 
or creator, and is distinct from them as the cause is distinct 
from the effect. It is neglecting this distinction, and regard- 
ing God as the universal and only substance, and creatures 
simply as phenomenal, that is, simply as appearances, man- 
ifestations, exhibitions of the Divine substance or being, that 
causes our author to fall into his numerous and fatal errors. 
He entirely mistakes the fact of creation, and confounds it 
virtually with emanation, as do nearly all our American 
and German nelogists. 

“ Taking” Christ “as a person, I must view him under 
the measures and limitations of a person.” Certainly you 
must, if you take him as a human person ; but what right 
have you to take him as a human person? You have no 
right to assume that person is always measured and lim- 
ited; the word person does not express the limitation or 
circumscription of rational nature, as you strangely fancy, 
but that nature in its completeness and supreme dignity, 
as we never cease to remind you, and therefore may apply 
to God as well.as to man, and, since God is infinite, un- 
limited, be infinite as well as finite. Dr. Bushnell seems to 
have no knowledge of the meaning of the word person as 
used by philosophers and theologians. He appears to un- 
derstand by it outward appearance, as when it is said of 
some one, “ He is a portly person,” or “has an imposing 
person.” 

Several other difficulties the author objects to himself 
and attempts to dispose of, which we regard as real diffi- 
culties in his way ; but as they bear solely against his false 
representation of the doctrine in question, we need not fol- 
low him in his efforts to remove them. His difficulties are 
not, he is aware, with Unitajians alone. He cannot accept 
the Orthodox doctrine of the two natures in Christ. Here 
we must allow him to speak for himself, at some length. 
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“ But the history of Christ, it will be said, compels us to go far- 
ther. We cannot look at the external person of Christ on the one 
hand, and the Absolute Jehovah on the other, and regard the for- 
mer simply as a representative or expression of the other. Christ, 
says the Unitarian, obeys, worships, suffers, and in that manner 
shows most plainly that his internal nature is under a limitation ; 
therefore he is human only. Then the common Trinitarian replies, 
Your argument is good ; therefore we assert a human soul in the 
person of Jesus, which comes under these limitations, while the 
Divine soul escapes ; and so we save the Divinity unharmed and 
unabridged. ‘ 

‘“ Answering the latter first, reply that, in holding such a theory 
of Christ’s obedience and sufferings, he does an affront to the plain 
language of Scripture. For the Scripture does not say that a cer- 
tain human soul called Jesus, born as such of Mary, obeyed and 
suffered ; but it says in the boldest manner, that he who was in the 
form of God humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. A declaration, the very point of which 
is, not that the man Jesus was a being under human limitations, but 
that he who was in the Form of God, the real Divinity, came into 
the finite, and was subject to human conditions. Then, again, 
Christ himself declared, not that a human soul, hid in his person, 
was placed under limitations, but more ; — that the Son, that is, the 
Divine person, — for the word Son is used as relative to the Father, 
— the Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father 
do; for the Father loveth the Son and showeth him all things that 
himself doeth. He also prays, —‘ O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory that I had with thee before the world 
was,’ — a prayer which cannot be referred to the human soul, even 
if there was a human soul hid in his person; for that soul could 
speak of no glory it once had with the Father. Hence the suppo- 
sition of a human soul existing distinctly, and acting by itself, clears 
no difficulty ; for the Son, the Divine part, or, I should rather say, 
the whole Christ, is still represented as humbled, as weak, as di- 
vested of glory, and existing under limitations or conditions that do 
not belong to Deity. 

“ Besides, this theory of two distinct subsistences, still maiutain- 
ing their several kinds of action in Christ, — one growing, learning, 
obeying, suffering ; the other infinite and impassible, — only cre- 
ates difficulties a hundredfold greater than any that it solves. It 
virtually denies any real unity between the human and the Divine, 
and substitutes collocation or copartnership for unity. If the Divine 
part were residing in Saturn, he would be as truly united with the 
human race as now. Instead of a person whose nature is the real 
unity of the Divine and the human, we have two distinct persons, 
between whom our thoughts are continually alternating ; referring 
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this to one, that to the other, and imagining, all the while, not a 
union of the two, in which our possible union with God is signified 
and sealed for ever, but a practical, historical assertion rather of his 
incommunicableness, thrust upon our notice, in a form more op- 
pressive and chilling than it has to abstract thought. Meantime the 
whole work of Christ, as a subject, suffering Redeemer, is thrown 
upon the human side of his nature, and the Divine side, standing thus 
aloof, incommunicably distant, has nothing, in fact, to do with the 
transaction, other than to be a spectator of it. And then, while we 
are moved to ask of what so great consequence to us, or to the gov- 
ernment of God, can be the obedience and suffering of this partic- 
ular man Jesus, more than of any other, it is also represented, as 
part of the same general scheme, that he is, after all, scarcely more 
than a mere nominal man, —that he is so removed from the for- 
tunes and the proper trial of a man, by the proximity of the Divine, 
as not even to unfold a human character! And thus, while the re- 
demption even of the world is hung upon his human passibilities, 
he is shown, as a man, to have probably less of human significance 
than any other; to be a man whose character is not in himself, but 
in the custody that keeps him from being himself ! 

“ There is, then, | conclude, no solid foundation for the common 
Trinitarian theory of two distinct or distinctly active subsistences in 
the person of Christ. It is not Scriptural. It accounts for nothing. 
It only creates even greater difficulties. Indeed, it is a virtual de- 
nial, we should say, of that which is, in one view, the summit or 
highest glory of the Incarnation, viz. the union signified, and his- 
torically begun, between God and man.” — pp. 153—- 156. 


Dr. Bushnell is very much in error if he supposes that, in 
denying two subsistences in Christ, he denies any thing 
Christian theology asserts in asserting that the two natures, 
the human and the Divine, are hypostatically united in him. 
The assertion of two subsistences in Christ is to assert 
two suppositums or persons, a human and a Divine hypos- 
tasis, which is not the Catholic dogma, but the Nestorian 
heresy. The Catholic dogma is that Christ is one person, 
one suppositum, hypostasis, or subsistence, and that in this 
one person subsist, for ever distinct, but inseparable, the 
two natures, the human and the Divine; so that he is not 
two persons or two subsistences, but two natures subsist- 
ing in one person. The author confounds nature with sup- 
positum, or subsistence, and we are inclined to suspect that 
his Protestant Trinitarian friends generally do the same, 
and by the two natures really understand two subsistences, 
that, is, two persons, for they nearly all shrink from calling 
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the Blessed Virgin the Mother of God. If so, they have 
lapsed into the Nestorian heresy, and Dr. Bushnell is par- 
donable, so far as they are concerned, for attempting to 
refute the doctrine of two subsistences in Christ; but he is 
not pardonable for undertaking to refute it as the “com- 
mon Trinitarian” doctrine, or for confounding it with the 
doctrine of two natures in one Christ. 

As against two subsistences in Christ, in our sense of 
the word subsistence, what the author says in the passage 
cited is conclusive and unanswerable; but as against the 
doctrine of two distinct natures subsisting in one person, 
what we suppose he really means to deny, it has no force, 
no bearing at all. To suppose in ‘Christ two subsistences 
or persons, and we must suppose two persons if we sup- 
pose two subsistences, is not only to disregard the whole 
language of the New Testament bearing on the subject, 
but to deny the Incarnation itself, and all real union of the 
human and Divine; for person is incommunicable. The 
person of the Father is not the person of the Son, the per- 
son of the Son is not that of the Father. The Divine na- 
ture is common to each of the three persons, all and entire, 
undivided, indivisible, indistinguished, and indistinguish- 
able under each one of them; but the three persons in their 
personality are distinct from one another, and one can never 
be another. There is and can be no assumption of one 
person by another. If we suppose two persons, one hu- 
man and the other Divine, in Christ, we dissolve him, we 
deny all hypostatic union, and can at best say, not that the 
Word assumed flesh, but that the Son of God adopted the 
man Jesus, in which case the relation between the human 
and the Divine, between the Son of God and the son of 
Mary, would be only that which is between God and be- 
lievers or sanctified persons in general. Such a supposi- 
tion, the author says truly, virtually “denies any real unity 
between the human and the Divine, and substitutes collo- 
cation or copartnership for unity.” It, as he also very prop- 
erly maintains, solves no difficulty, and in fact creates new 
and greater difficulties. But it is a gross error to suppose 
that the doctrine of two distinct natures subsisting in the 
one person of Christ necessarily implies that of two sub- 
sistences; for two natures may without implying any con- 
tradiction have only one subsistence. 

The Scripture does not say that a certain human soul 
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called Jesus, born as such of Mary, obeyed and suffered, 
but, in the boldest manner, that “he who was in the form 
of God humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” Certainly; and so do we. 
But the Scripture in saying this does not say, that the Di- 
vinity, or Christ secundum divinitatem suam, thus obeyed 
and suffered. The Son of God humbled himself in assum- 
ing into union with himself so abject a thing as human 
nature; but in his Divine nature he could not obey or suf- 
fer, because the Divine nature is supreme and impassible. 
Certain it is that the Scriptures represent uniformly Christ 
as one person, subsistence, or suppositum; but they also 
affirm things of him which are affirmable only of God, and 
others which are affirmable only of man, and not at all 
affirmable of the Divine nature. Here is the fact. But how 
is it possible that this should be the fact, if it be not true, 
that in the unity of his person subsist the two natures, the 
Divine and the human, and that some things he does se- 
cundum divinitatem suam, and others he does or suffers se- 
cundum humanitatem suam ? 

The Scriptures certainly predicate of Christ as one per- 
son or suppositum indifferently divine things and human 
things. Christ calls himself at one time the Son of God, 
and at another, the Son of man. He is in heaven and on 
the earth, in the form of God and the form of a servant; 
he is in the bosom of the Father, — who hath seen him hath 
seen the Father; is the Son of God,— whatever he seeth 
the Father do he doeth ; is the Word that was in the 
beginning, that was with God, and that was God, by 
whom all things were made, and without whom nothing 
was made; and yet he was born of woman, was an infant, 
grew in stature, eat and drank, was exposed to cold and 
heat, to hunger and thirst, subject to all the infirmities of 
the flesh, sin excepted,— was of the seed of Abraham, 
tempted, a man of sorrows and stricken with grief, obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross. Here are 
two classes of things predicated alike of Christ, but which 
cannot be both predicated either of the Divine nature or of 
the human. The author himself professes to maintain the 
proper Divinity of Christ, and to defend it against Unita- 
rians, and his proper Divinity is as clearly asserted by the 
sacred Scriptures as any thing can be. St. John represents 
him as saying, “ For as the Father hath life in himself, so 
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hath he given to the Son also to have life in himself.” * 
None but God, the eternal and ever-living God, hath or 
can have life in himself; for all except God that exists is 
creature, and the characteristic of creature is not to have 
life in itself, but to depend for it on its creator. Christ, 
then, since he hath life in himself, as the Father hath life 
in himself, must be truly and properly God, and consub- 
stantial to the Father, and in his Divine essence indistin- 
guishable from him. On the other hand, the Scriptures 
with equal clearness declare that this same Christ is truly 
and properly man. “The Word was made flesh,’ — Ver- 
bum caro factum est.t “Every spirit that confesses that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit 
that dissolveth Jesus is not of God,” or, as the Protestant 
version has it, “every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” { And, again, 
“ Many seducers are gone out into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh; this is a seducer 
and an Antichrist.”§ There is no cavilling here on the 
word flesh ; it means, as all Unitarians contend, that Jesus 
Christ was truly and properly man, as is otherwise proved 
by the fact that he was born of woman, lived, suffered, and 
died as a man. 

Now how can Christ be true God and true man, unless 
there is in his own subsisting person the distinction of two 
natures? The two are predicated alike in Scripture of 
him as one subsisting person; but it is impossible, in the 
very nature of things, that Christ should bé God in‘the re- 
spect that he is man, or man in the respect that he is God. 
It will not do here to allege a miracle or a mystery, as our 
author seems inclined to do, though both miracle and mys- 
tery there are. Neither miracle nor mystery is admissible 
against reason, and the miracle or mystery here, if we 
deny the two natures, would be against reason, not merely 
above it. We must either deny the Divinity or human- 
ity of Christ, or else admit the two natures, the human and 
Divine, in him, without admitting two subsistences. The 
author himself seems to be aware of this, for he says far- 
ther on, —“TI only deny that his human soul or nature is 
to be spoken of or looked upon as having a distinct sub- 
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sistence, so as to live, think, learn, worship, suffer, by itself. 
Disclaiming all thought of denying or affirming any thing 
as regards the interior composition or construction of his 
person, I insist that he stands before us in simple unity, 
one person, the Divine-human, representing the qualities 
of his double parentage as the Son of God and the son 
of Mary.” (p. 163.) 

If the author had or could be supposed to have any clear 
and well-defined system of his own to which he could be 
logically held, we should say that, in order to escape Nes- 
torianism, or two subsistences in Christ, he falls into Eu- 
tychianism, that asserts the two natures after the Incarna- 
tion became fused into one nature. But he is so confused 
in his own views, so loose and inaccurate in his expressions, 
that there is no use in attempting to hold him strictly to 
any thing. He disdains consistency, and sneers at logic. 
He begins by affirming or denying, and ends by saying 
that he neither affirms nor denies. He confounds in the 
outset nature and subsistence, and concludes, because there 
cannot be two subsistences in Christ, there cannot be two 
natures. But finding that, if he denies the two natures, he 
must say that Christ is either God alone or man alone, and 
thus lose the Incarnation, he adds that he only means to 
deny that the human nature in Christ is a distinct subsist- 
ence. Well, this looks like something; but if he stops here 
he will be obliged to agree with orthodox theologians. So 
he starts off anew, and says, “ Without a thought of de- 
nying or affirming any thing of the interior composition or 
construction of his person, I insist that he stands before us 
in simple unity, one person, the Divine-human, represent- 
ing the qualities of his double parentage as Son of God and 
as son of Mary.” That is, I will not affirm or deny that two 
and two are four, but I insist that they are more than three 
and less than five! If the author really means to deny the 
two subsistences, and to assert Christ as at once Divine 
and human, he must either concede the two natures in the 
sense of orthodox theologians, or else fall into the Mono- 
physite heresy ; for these are the only alternatives left him. 
Which one does he take? As he protests against the two 
natures under the name of two subsistences, he must be 
supposed to take the latter, and to hold that Christ is one 
Divine-human nature in one Divine-human person. But 
this. latter is not maintainable, as the author would perceive 
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if he did not confound in his own mind person and nature. 
It is not the orthodox doctrine, for that declares, as may 
be learned from the acts of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
the two natures, post incarnationem, did not become one 
nature, but remained and for ever remain two distinct na- 
tures subsisting in one suppositum, hypostasis, or person. 
Then, as we have seen, the human and Divine are natu- 
rally distinct, and therefore cannot be united in one nature ; 
because such union would demand the destruction of the 
form of each, and therefore the annihilation of both. The 
formation of a new nature out of the two which shall be 
neither, and yet retain the characteristic qualities of both, 
is metaphysically impossible, for nature, as such, is al- 
ways incommunicable. Quality implies a subject. What 
sort of subject is that nature in which inhere both Di- 
vine and human qualities? Is it created? Then it has 
no properly Divine qualities. Is it uncreated? Then it 
can have no proper human qualities. Is it neither? But 
what is neither uncreated nor created is nothing, for 
nothing is or exists but Uncreated Creator and Creature. 
Is it both created and uncreated? That is impossible, 
for nothing can be and not be at the same time. The 
author would do well to consult the categories or predica- 
ments at which he sneers, apparently because ignorant of 
their importance. 

It is impossible to conceive a subject which is neither 
created nor uncreated, which is neither God nor man, and 
which, nevertheless, is at once, and in one and thé same 
sense, both. Nothing, then, remains but the assertion of 
two distinct natures subsisting in one suppositum or per- 
son, as does Christian theology. According to Christian 
theology, Christ is true God and true man, because he is 
the one suppositum, hypostasis, or person of both the Di- 
vine nature and of the human nature subsisting in him. 
We may, therefore, predicate alike of him, as the Scriptures 
uniformly do, things which pertain properly to the Divine 
nature and things which pertain properly to human nature, 
though we must predicate them in diverse respects. Divine 
things are predicable of him in the respect that he is Son of 
God, the second person of the ever-blessed Trinity, and hu- 
man things in the respect that he is the suppositum or per- 
son of the human nature he assumed. As Son of God, or 
Divine Hypostasis, he includes under him, as wé have seen, 
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the whole Divine nature, which, since it is most simple, in- 
divisible, and indistinguishable, is common to each of the 
three Divine persons: and, as he himself undergoes no 
change in assuming human nature, or becoming incarnate, 
—for the becoming or change is on the part of the nature 
assumed, not on the part of the person assuming, — there 
is not and cannot be the least impropriety in predicating 
of him all that is predicable of God or the Divine nature. 
Being at the same time the suppositum of the human na- 
ture assumed, and as that nature loses nothing, but gains 
in perfection, by being assumed, or having a Divine instead 
of a human suppositum, there can be just as little impro- 
priety in predicating of him all that belongs to perfect. man. 

Human and Divine things are predicable of Christ, not 
in a figurative or representative sense, as the author vainly 
labors to persuade us, but really, truly, and in the strictest 
and most literal sense ; because he is, in the strictest sense 
of the words, both God and man, not in the blending, in- 
termixing, or confusion of the two natures, but in their dis- 
tinctiveness, as the one simple suppositum of the two. 
We say one simple suppositum ; it is true, that, considered 
as the suppositum of both natures, he is composite person, 
but regarded intrinsically in himself he is simple, not the 
union of two persons, but strictly and indistinguishably one. 
As the one suppositum of the two natures, whatsoever 
Christ does, whether by virtue of the one nature or the 
other, it is he himself in the unity and simplicity of his 
person, not it, that does it. Nature as abstracted from its 
suppositum is and can be the subject of no predicates, for 
so abstracted it does not and cannot exist. Nothing lives, 
moves, acts, or suffers in the abstract. Nature to do, or to 
suffer, must be concrete, have its suppositum, and the doing 
or suffering, though impossible without nature, is predicable 
solely of the nature in its suppositum. As the suppositum 
in Christ is the same for both natures, whatever is done or 
suffered by him is‘done or suffered by one and the same 
suppositum. He is God, because he is a Divine person or 
suppositum, and in God the suppositum or person is not 
separable from the Divine nature; he is man, because he 
has perfect human nature, and is in his one suppositum its 
suppositum. The whole mystery of the Incarnation is 
precisely here, in the Divine person so assuming to himself 
human nature as to be its suppositum, its person, its last 
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complement, and supreme dignity. How this can be, we 
do not know; that it is we do know; and it being so, we 
can and do understand that Christ is man as well as God, 
and being God and man, we do and can understand that 
Divine and human things are strictly and literally predi- 
cable of him. 

We predicate Divine and human things alike of Christ, 
but not alike of him as the suppositum of either nature. 
Yet here we do not dissolve Christ, lose the unity of his 
person, and suppose a Divine Christ, who is the Creator 
of the worlds, who is God of God, true God of true 
God, begotten, not made, consubstantial. to the Father, 
who became incarnate for our sakes, and a human Christ 
who was assumed, who was born of Mary, who increased 
in stature, who was obedient, and who suffered, was cru- 
cified under Pontius Pilate, was dead and buried, de- 
scended into hell, and the third day rose again from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, and thence shall come again. Christ is one Christ, 
one person, and there is no Divine Christ distinguishable 
from the human, and no human Christ distinguishable 
from the Divine. The humanity of Christ has no suppos- 
itum, never had any suppositum, separate or distinct from 
the one Divine suppositum of the Word made flesh. It 
never existed, and never could exist, save as assumed by 
the Word, for the Word did not assume a human person, 
or a previously subsisting human nature, but a human na- 
ture, so to speak, created ad hoc, expressly to be assumed 
by the Word ; otherwise there would have been no as- 
sumption, but, as we have said, simply adoption. What 
we say is, not that the Divine nature of Christ did this, the 
human nature of Christ suffered that, but that Christ did 
this in his Divine nature included under his Divine sup- 
positum, and Christ suffered that in his human nature 
included under the same suppositum. 

The pretence of the author, that this dissolves the person 
of Christ and implies that there were two subsistences in 
him, is unfounded. It no more does this, than to say that 
I perform some acts through my material nature and others 
through my rational nature dissolves my personality, and 
implies that I have two subsisting natures, or, in the bar- 
barous language of modern philosophy, two mes. Certain- 
ly there is an essential distinction between purely rational 
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nature and concupiscentia, or sensitive nature. And there 
are existences, such as angels, who have the former without 
the latter, because they are spirits without body; but still, 
as the one rational soul is in me the one suppositum or 
person of the two natures, the acts I perform through either 
are alike my acts in the unity of my rational soul, and 
what I suffer through concupiscence, it is I that suffer it. 
We do not propose this as an exact parallel throughout, 
but it is sufficiently analogous to show that what we affirm 
of Christ does not necessarily imply a dissolution of the 
unity of his person, or that there are in him two subsist- 
ences, the one Divine, the other human, because there are 
two natures. 

Let it be understood, then, that Christ in his Divinity 
and in his humanity is one Christ, one person, and that 
whatever is affirmed of him is and should be affirmed of 
him as one. There is, then, no boldness in the Scripture’s 
saying that he who was in the form of God humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross ; for it does but express the plain, simple fact. 
He who was in the form of God was born of woman, and 
therefore the Council of Ephesus defines the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to be @sorcxos, or Mother of God, and therefore we 
say, and say truly, that he who was in the form of God, 
that is, God himself, suffered and died for us on the cross. 
Not that he was born in his Divinity, not that he died in 
his Divine nature, for in that he was before all worlds, 
from all eternity, immortal and impassible; but in his hu- 
man nature, which was from the moment of Incarnation 
as truly his nature as was the Divine nature, and therefore 
what he became, did, or suffered in that nature, it was as 
truly he, therefore as truly God, who became, did, or suf- 
fered it, as it would have been had he become, did, or suf- 
fered it in his Divine nature. 

The very prayer of our Lord, which the author cites as 
a proof against the doctrine of two natures in Christ, im- 
plies it, and is inexplicable on the hypothesis of the unity 
of his nature as well as of his person. “ O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory I had with 
thee before the world was.” ‘This prayer, the author says, 
“cannot be referred to the human soul, even if there was a 
human soul hid in his person ; for that soul could speak of no 
glory it once had with the Father.” Be it so; then for the 
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same reason it could not be referred to a human person, 
which the author asserts our Lord was; then not to our 
Lord at all, unless our Lord was other than a human person. 
It cannot be referred to our Lord as a Divine person, if he 
is not also the person of human nature, because as such 
he was eternal, and always had had and still had the glory 
prayed for, and therefore, even if he could pray at all, could 
not pray to be glorified with it. Nor, finally, could it be 
referred to any created person, for no person could have 
had a glory with the Father before the world was, before 
being created. The same person prays to be glorified that 
had had glory with the Father before the world was. As 
Son of God in his Divine nature, our Lord had never lost 
this glory, and never could lose it, any more than he could 
cease to be the Eternal Son of God; as son of man he had 
never had it, and could not pray to be glorified with it as 
a glory he had once had. The only explication possible is 
on the principle of the two natures in one person. Christ, 
as the Divine suppositum of the Divine nature, did not and 
could not pray; but Christ who is the one suppositum of 
the two natures, as the suppositum or person of the human 
nature assumed could pray, and did pray to be glorified in 
his human nature with the glory he in his Divine nature 
had with the Father before the world was, and with which 
in his humanity he was not yet glorified. 

As we are not writing a treatise on the Incarnation, we 
have said all that is necessary on this sublime mystery, for 
we have said enough to vindicate it from the objections 
which the author urges against it, and to convict him of 
objecting to what he does not understand, and of writing 
—touse a mild term—nonsense. Dr. Bushnell evidently 
writes in the dark, and strikes hither and thither, he knows 
not at what. He caricatures the orthodox doctrine, and 
then finds himself unable to accept it; yet unwilling to 
deny it outright and take refuge in open Unitarianism, the 
shallowest system that can be easily imagined, he tries to 
get something which shall be neither orthodoxy nor Uni- 
tarianism, but somewhere between the two, — which shall 
take what he supposes to be the truths, and avoid the 
errors, of both. Unhappily, he gets all the error of the Uni- 
tarian without the Unitarian’s consistency, and involves 
himself in even greater difficulties than any he imagines in 
the way of orthodoxy. 
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After doing his best to convict orthodoxy of self-con- 
tradiction, of absurdity, after bringing against it the most 
subtile objections he can devise or pick up, he turns round 
and condemns reasoning, and reads us a grave lecture on 
the temerity of attempting to inquire into such questions as 
he himself has raised. He may bring objections, but we 
must not presume to answer them. He may “logic” as 
much as he pleases against others, but will have no logick- 
ing against himself. He is at liberty to deny that Christ 
is true God and true man, and to assert that he merely 
expresses, represents, without being, the Divine and human ; 
but if we venture to insist that Christ is what he appears, 
what he represents, a real, not a mere tragedy king, enacted 
on the stage it may be by some very plebeian actor, he 
grows grave, and talks to us after this fashion : — 


‘“* Therefore, to insist on going beyond expression, investigating 
the mystery of the person of Jesus, when it is given us only to 
communicate God and his love, is, in fact, to puzzle ourselves with 
the vehicle, and rob ourselves of the grace it brings. It is killing 
the animal, that we may find where the life is hid in him, and de- 
tect the mode of its union with his body. It is taking the medicine 
that would cure us, and using it, not as a cure, but as a subject of 
investigation. God certainly is able to assume the human, to be- 
come incarnate in it so far as to express his union to it, and set 
himself as Eternal Life in historic and real connection with it. He 
tells us plainly that he has done it. That we may know by what 
law to receive and interpret his proceedings, his object is declared ; 
viz., to express or manifest himself in the world, and thus to re- 
deem the world. 

“We see at once, if it be so, that here is a matter presented, 
which is not psychologically or physiologically investigable, because 
it does not lie within the categories of ordinary, natural humanity. 
And yet, instead of turning to receive simply what is expressed of 
the Divine, we immediately begin to try our science on the interior 
person of Jesus, to ascertain its contents or elements, and the mode 
of its composition! Nay, we must know who suffers, what wor- 
ships, and all the hidden chemistries of the person must be under- 
stood! ‘Then, as to what is expressed, why, that is a matter of so 
little moment that many overlook it wholly. 

“Tt is as if Abraham, after he had entertained as a guest the 
Jehovah angel, or angel of the Lord, instead of receiving his mes- 
sage, had fallen to inquiring into the digestive process of the angel ; 
or, since he came in human form and spoke with a human voice, 
whether he had a human soul or not; and, if so, how the two na- 
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tures were put together! Let alone thy folly and thy shallow 
curiosity, O Abraham! we should say, hear the Lord speak to thee; 
what he commands thee, do, what he promises, believe! Suspend 
thy raw guesses at his nature, and take his message ! 

‘* Or, it is as if Moses, when he saw the burning bush, had fallen 
at once to speculating about the fire: Is this real fire? No, if it 
was it would burn the wood. Well, if it is not fire, then there is 
nothing very wonderful in it; for it is nothing wonderful that that 
which is not fire should not burn! Nay, is it not a very dishonest 
fire ? he might have said ; for it is not what it pretends to be, — it 
is no real fire at all. And yet it was better, methinks, to take the 
bush as it was meant, to see God in it, and let the chemists look 
after the fire ! 

cclpitis very difficult, I know, for a certain ess of men, whose 
nature it is to live in their logic, and not in simple insight, to stay 
content with any thing which has not been verified by some word- 
process. Instead of putting off their shoes before the burning bush, 
they would put out the fire rather, — by such kind of constructive 
wisdom as I have just now given. A poem is ill to such, if it does 
not stand well in the predicaments. Receiving nothing by their 
imagination or by their heart, the verities they embrace are all dead 
verities. And as dead verities cannot impregnate, they live as be- 
ing dead themselves, — a sterile class of souls, whom not even the 
life-giving mysteries of the Incarnation are able to fructify. See, 
they say, Christ obeys and suffers, how can the subject be the su- 
preme ; the suffering man, the impassible God! Probably they 
toss off their discovery with an air of superior sagacity, as if by 
some peculiar depth of argument they had reached a conclusion so 
profound. They cannot imagine that even the babes of true knowl- 
edge, the simple children of Christian faith, who open their hearts 
to the reconciling grace of God in Christ Jesus, are really wiser 
and deeper than they. As if it were some special wisdom to judge 
that the Lord Jesus came into the world, not simply to express God, 
and offer him to the embrace of our love, but to submit a new rid- 
dle to the speculative chemistry and constructive logic of the race! 
Indeed, you may figure this whole tribe of sophisters as a man 
standing before that most beautiful and wondrous work of art, the 
‘ Beatified Spirit’ of Guido, and there commencing a quarrel with 
the artist, that he should be so absurd’as to think of making a be- 
atified spirit out of mere linseed, ochres,and oxides! Would it not 
be more dignified to let the pigments go and take the expression of 
the canvas? Just so are the human personality, the obedient, sub- 
ject, suffering state of Jesus, all to be taken as colors of the Divine, 
and we are not to fool ourselves in practising our logic on the col- 
ors, but to seize at once upon the divine import and significance 
thereof; ascending thus to the heart of God, there to rest, in the 
vision of his beatific glory.”” — pp. 157 - 160. 
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‘We make no reply to these remarks, some of which 
would be worthy our attention, if they were not misap- 
plied. The mystery of the Incarnation is a mystery, and 
therefore not explicable by natural reason, and it is the 
author, not we, who undertakes so to explain it. But 
though it is a mystery, it is a mystery announced to us as 
reasonable beings, and to be believed without our renoun- 
cing the exercise of reason. If any body chooses to state it 
so that it contradicts reason, insults common sense, and 
then tell us we must believe it because it is a mystery, 
we shall not consider that we are wanting reverence for the 
mystery if we attempt to show him that he misstates it, 
and to give the orthodox statement of it in return. 


Art. II.—1. The Village Notary; a Romance of Hunga- 
rian Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eétvés, by Orro Wencxstern. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1850. 12mo. 3 vol- 
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2. Memoirs of an Hungarian Lady. By Tueresa Puuszxy. 
With an Historical Introduction, by Francis Puuszxy. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 8vo. pp. 375. 

3. The Hungarian Revolution. By Jonann Pracay. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 8vo. -pp. 176. 

4. Parallels between the Hungarian and British Constitu- 
tions. By J. Tovtmin Smitu, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. From the Second English Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 8vo. pp. 64. 

5. The Christian Examiner, for May, 1850. Art. VIII. 
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Great stress has been laid by our Magyarized writers 
upon the alleged double-dealing of the Emperor of Austria, 
in his having proclaimed Jellachich a traitor, and made 
several important concessions to the Magyars, while he 
was secretly disposed to favor the Sclaves, as, in fact, he 
did favor them, when it became safe to do so. The Ma- 
gyars are not so clearly in the right here as is commonly 
thought. If they had wrung those concessions from a 
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strong government, such as was that of Metternich in 
1840, they might have expected that they would become 
the law of the land. But the circumstances under which 
they were obtained made any attention to the pretensions 
of the Magyars almost a work of supererogation. The 
Emperor Ferdinand was hopelessly diseased, and his bodily 
ailments had affected his mind withal. While he was in 
this state, the revolution broke out in Vienna, Metternich 
was forced to fly, and democracy was uppermost. The 
Magyars, seeing that the Emperor was physically and mor- 
ally unable to refuse any thing they might ask, sent a dep- 
utation to him, demanding, among other things, an Hun- 
garian ministry, and the right to control the treasury and 
the army of Hungary. ‘The terrified Emperor granted 
every thing. The Magyars returned, quite satisfied, as 
was very natural. Such concessions had never before been 
granted ; they amounted to a separation of Hungary from 
Austria, while they secured to Hungary all the advantages 
which could accrue from a union with the empire. But an 
honorable man, when he sees a dozen swords ready to 
pierce the heart of his enemy, will not then volunteer to tie 
his hands so that he cannot defend himself. Neither will 
he say to him, — “ Sir, I have been trying for years to ob- 
tain from you a favor; I never expected to get it, for I ac- 
knowledge that I am not entitled to it. But now that you 
are in peril I will have it, or I will help these fellows to 
murder you.” So thought the court of Vienna. Austria 
had a constitution before, as well as after, 1849. ‘One of 
its articles was, that no decree or concession of the Em- 
peror could become binding, unless it was approved and 
signed by the proper ministers. The Emperor was theo- 
retically absolute, but no expression of his will could be- 
come law until it had passed through the proper forms. 
This was a very reasonable rule. It was especially adapt- 
ed to the case of Ferdinand, who had not a sound mind 
in a sound body. He had annoyed his ministers several 
times, says Pulszky, by suddenly adopting measures with- 
out consulting them. Now this rule covered the con- 
cessions made by the Emperor to the Magyars. Hence, 
when they were submitted to the Aulic Council, ministers 
refused to sign them. “The Emperor,” says Pulszky (p. 
153), “sent to Hungary a long official document of the 
Austrian ministers, in which they tried to prove that his 
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Majesty had not the right to grant to the Magyars a minis- 
try of their own, and at last had arrived at the conclusion 
that the finances of Hungary, its army, and the adminis- 
tration of the military frontier, must be committed to the 
Austrian Ministries of Finance and of War.” Pulszky very 
comically complains, that “the Austrian ministers had 
availed themselves of the Emperor’s condition of mind to 
persuade him to sign the document.” As if the Magyar 
deputation had not done the same thing! As if it had not 
extorted from him, in his agony of terror, the concessions 
which he calmly reconsidered in council! As if it had not 
illegally wrung from him what his ministers legally, as well 
as rightfully, refused to sanction! Yea, illegally. Pulszky 
states the principle (p. 153) : — “ The king, being personally 
irresponsible, certainly cannot send to the Diet a message 
not countersigned by a responsible minister.” ‘The same 
rule is binding upon the Emperor of Austria. It is of no 
use to say that Hungary was an independent kingdom; 
for it was not. It had, it is true, a diet of its own, and in- 
dependent local institutions ; but its ministry, the control 
of its finances and of its army, and the power of appoint- 
ing its highest officers, were at Vienna, where also resided 
its king. Pulszky (p. 86) testifies that the Hungarian Diet 
itself held under Joseph the First, in 1708, formally recog- 
nized the establishment of the Hungarian Board of Chan- 
cery at Vienna. During this and three succeeding reigns, 
the direction of the finances and the army of Hungary was 
repeatedly recognized as legally proceeding from Vienna. 
When the Magyar deputation of 1848 asked the king to 
concede to them the abrogation of what had hitherto been 
a part of the law of the land, they should have reflected that 
not only was it Ferdinand, king of Hungary, but that he 
was at the head of the Austrian empire, of which Hungary 
formed a part; that as Emperor, as well as king of Hunga- 
ry, he had rights and duties to maintain and to perform in 
Hungary, and that changes such as were demanded by the 
Magyars, and which affected not only Hungary, but the 
whole empire, could not possibly have their effect unless 
they were approved by the ministers of the empire. In 
fact, upon this last ground, perhaps, was based the refusal 
of the ministers to sign the coveted documents. At that 
time, the concessions could not have been approved by 
ministers without ruining the empire. It is curious that 
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Batthyani, who was at the head of the new and illegal 
Hungarian ministry, stiffly insisted upon this very point. 
His ministry had no legal existence, and yet he told Count 
Latour that the Emperor should communicate his will to 
Hungary through the new officials, or not at all. If the 
only tie of Hungary to Austria were the fact, that the same 
person was king of the former and emperor of the latter, 
the Magyars would have an excuse for their conduct. But 
the Diet of Hungary had repeatedly sanctioned other ties, 
which the concessions rudely and illegally snapped, — an 
important consideration, fatal to the reasonings‘ of the 
Magyars, and which our Magyarized friends entirely over- 
look. : 

The charge of treachery preferred by the Magyars 
against Austria comes from them with a bad grace. It 
appears certain that, shortly after the insurrection of March, 
1848, at Vienna, there was an understanding between a 
portion of the insurgents and certain Magyar leaders. 
Pulszky says (p. 176) that about September “ the newspa- 
pers took up the question carefully, and some of them de- 
clared themselves for Hungary.” It was confidently stated 
that the Magyars had distributed money in Vienna as 
early as September, and there is little doubt that the mon- 
ey expended there had a direct influence upon the opin- 
ions of the Viennese mob, which was unfriendly to the 
Magyars in August, and allied to them in October. In 
fact, letters were intercepted from Batthyani:to Pulszky, 
offering funds for the purpose of “gaining the sympathies 
of the Viennese for the Hungarian nation.” Moreover, it 
was proved at the trial of Batthyani, that Pulszky had re- 
ceived and distributed money. Pulszky says (p. 200), that 
it was impossible to prove that Hungarian money was 
used to stir up the Viennese on the 6th of October. But he 
confesses that four thousand florins were expended on a 
Viennese paper in the Magyar interest, and in publishing 
documents and pamphlets. on Magyar concerns, for the in- 
Jormation of the Viennese people ; ten thousand more were 
spent, he says, in recruiting soldiers to march against Jel- 
lachich. It is also certain that the Viennese insurgents of 
October counted largely upon the support of the Magyars. 
After the insurrection, when Windischgratz was preparing 
to bombard the city, the Viennese Diet sent a message to 
the Magyars, asking them to march immediately. Kos- 
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suth despatched an answer to the rebels, and then he 
crossed the frontier, and attacked the Austrian army within 
sight of the walls of Vienna. He met with the success his 
treachery deserved ; he was routed, and forced to retire be- 
yond the frontier. His intentions are partly unmasked 
in his speech to the soldiers before crossing the border. 
Kossuth said (Pulszky, p. 204), —“It is a duty of honor 
to hasten to the aid of the Viennese, as they have risen 
in opposition to the war against Hungary. If we win a 
battle, it will decide the fate of the Austrian monarchy, and 
of all Germany.” When he declared his intention of 
marching to Vienna, “about a hundred officers, most of 
them foreigners, but likewise several Hungarians, declared 
that, under existing circumstances, they could no longer 
serve Hungary.” (Jbid. p.202.) They were honorable men. 
For the war was, even as late as October, a civil war be- 
tween the Sclaves and Magyars. The Diet, convened by 
royal authority, was in session; Ferdinand was yet the ac- 
knowledged king of Hungary ; even in December, when he 
abdicated, the Magyars were willing to obey the young 
Emperor, if he would comply with their demands; and yet 
Kossuth, under these circumstances, led the Magyars into 
the country of the man whom he and they acknowledged 
to be their rightful sovereign. Had a declaration of inde- 
pendence preceded the act, it might have been rebellion, 
but it would not have been treachery. His only enemies 
in the field were the Croats; he should have met them. 
So said the more honorable portion of the Magyar army. 
(Pulszky, p. 201.) Admitting that the court of Vienna was 
disposed, in September, to aid the Croats, it was no longer 
able to do so in October, when Vienna was in the hands 
of the mob, and all the imperial troops were needed in 
Austria, to save it from anarchy. It was one of Kossuth’s 
worst acts, and it-is the more reprehensible, as he did not, 
ai this time, have any overt act of Austria as an excuse for 
entering her territory, to hasten, as he expressed it, the 
downfall of the empire.. He had nothing but the supposed 
intentions of the imperial court whereon to found his sui- 
cidal resolution to march against his sovereign, not only 
without having issued a declaration of independence, but 
without even having published a declaration of war. 

The proclamation denouncing Jellachich as a traitor 
apparently does not well accord with subsequent acts, ap- 
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proving his doings. The Emperor certainly appeared in 
this proclamation to side with the Magyars against the 
Croats, yet a glance at his condition will explain the difh- 
culty. If that document had emanated from the court of 
Vienna, or rather of Innspruck, for the Emperor had fled 
thither after the March insurrection, when the same court 
were secretly resolved to crush, not Jellachich, but the Ma- 
gyars, it would have been a dishonest act. But no such 
intention appears at that time to have been conceived. 
The proclamation is dated June 10, 1848, and “it was 
issued at the request of the Archduke Stephen, and of the 
whole Hungarian ministry.” The feeble monarch was 
frightened into the measure, as he had been into the fa- 
mous concessions of the March previous. It is probable, 
however, that it may have appeared at that moment sound 
and just policy to befriend the Magyars. The whole of 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom was in arms against the 
Emperor, and one of his best generals, Marshal Radetsky, 
had been driven from Milan, and had suffered other severe 
losses. It was pretty well understood that the fate of 
Austria depended upon her success in Italy. Now there 
were Magyar soldiers serving under Radetsky, and they 
were numerous enough to make their services of impor- 
tance to the empire. Any movement tending to make 
these Magyars disgusted with the service would have been 
highly impolitic. On the other hand, the Croats in the 
army of Italy could be more easily managed. The impor- 
tance of the Italian campaign was evident to every one. 
Even Pulszky says (p. 147), that “ Radetsky, at Custozza, 
gained the victory, not over Carlo Alberto only, and Ital- 
ian independence, but also over the unity of Germany, 
over constitutionalism in Austria, and over its tranquil 
growth in Hungary.” 

Moreover, the principles involved in the Magyar contest 
suddenly assumed’ a new character and increased impor- 
tance, on account of the changes which had taken place 
in European affairs. Before the first bells of Red Republi- 
canism sounded at Paris, when the states of Europe were 
content to be ruled by kings, when the sovereign found it 
far more difficult to curb his nobles than to content the 
masses, it was easy, proper, and safe to legislate for the 
amelioration of the state of the common people, even 
when such legislation was bitterly opposed by the higher 
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ranks. Legislation of this sort meets our eye at every 
page of the history of Europe before the rebellion of 
Luther against God, and against the salvation of millions. 
But this work nearly ceased after that event. “ The Ref- 
ormation,” says Guizot, “and despotism triumphed simul- 
taneously in Europe.” Yet we have in Catholic coun- 
tries many examples of this legislation for the people. 
We have indicated several in the foregoing part of this 
article. ‘Thus the court of Vienna forced the Urbarium 
upon the unwilling Magyars, and, after it had repeatedly 
called their attention to the subject, the Magyars at last 
consented to do something, and they made the Urbarium 
the basis of the ameliorative measures proposed and car- 
ried at the Diet of 1836. 

But in 1848 matters were in a different position. The 
people were everywhere in arms, and kings were at a 
fearful discount. It was no longer a question of how 
much was to be conceded to the people, but how much 
could be saved to the throne. Mientissimo, answered the 
Italians; Rien, echoed the French; Nichts, responded the 
Germans; while from the shores of America came a wild 
hurrah, in which the Red Republicans distinctly heard us 
exhorting them to take every thing. and grant nothing. It 
was unpleasant music to royal ears. ‘The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand saw himself defeated in Italy; he saw his capital in 
the hands of the radical mob; and Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, were the sounds to which he awoke, and to which 
he went to sleep. The only accents he heard, which were 
at all in consonance with his notions, fell from Magyar 
lips. The Magyars numbered radicals within their ranks, 
but these were few. Amid the levelling storm, this singu- 
lar people remained as intensely aristocratic as ever. While 
the people of other countries were intent upon abolishing 
all distinctions of rank and blood, the Magyars were en- 
gaged in a war with the Croats for the very purpose of 
maintaining their “ historical rights” and “legal privileges.” 
They would have none but a king to rule over them. 
Shortly after the fall of Metternich, in March, 1848, the 
Magyar radicals, says Pulszky (p. 265), began to agitate for 
a republic. Pulszky and the others immediately put it to 
vote at a public meeting, “and the republicans remained 
in an insignificant minority.” Under all these. circum- 
stances, the Emperor pursued what appeared to be the 
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most politic and reasonable course, in siding with the Ma- 
gyars, and in denouncing Jellachich on the 10th of June. 

Other events transpired, which were well calculated to 
make him suspect Jellachich, and fear the Sclaves. The 
northern Sclavonians held a congress at Prague, and the 
result was a tempest which was hardly silenced by Aus 
trian cannon. Yet Jellachich summoned a southern con- 
gress to meet at Agram; and, in defiance of the Emperor’s 
prohibition, held it. In fact, what the Emperor had greatly 
to fear from this people was the establishment of a grand 
Pan-Sclavonic empire, of which Russia would inevitably 
be the head. This empire was openly talked of, even at 
Vienna. “ When the old Austrian system fell to pieces,” 
says Pulszky (p. 149), “all the Sclavonians, Croats as well 
as Bohemians, trusted that Austria could be reconstructed 
only as a Sclavonic power.” The crazy Diet of Vienna, 
held after the revolution of March, allowed the matter to 
be thoroughly discussed. “ But forms of government were 
with them secondary to questions of race. Their first aim 
was to turn Austria into a Sclavonic empire, in which the 
ruling majorities and ruling characters would be Scla- 
vonic.” (Pulszky, p. 150.) 

Now this Pan-Sclavonic dream was nearly as hideous 
to Austria, as it was to Magyardom. ‘To the Magyars it 
imported the utter extinction of their “historical rights,” 
their social equality with the hitherto oppressed Sclavonic 
races, and their utter political extinction, ingulfed, as they 
would be, in the great Sclavonic tide, for their geograph- 
ical position would not allow them to be independent at 
once of Austria and of Sclavism. To Austria the project 
could not fail to be alarming. It is true that her Sclavonic 
subjects talked of loyalty, but fettered with conditions 
which would make her simply a Sclavonic power. On 
the other hand, this very union of the Austrian Sclaves 
was looked upon by Russia as a gigantic step really taken 
in her behalf, because it would bring her far nearer to the 
accomplishment of her designs upon Europe, and she was 
fully aware that the Sclaves of Austria, once united, 
would not long remain content with a German head. 

These considerations seem to prove that the Emperor 
was sincere when he sided with the Magyars, in June. 
But how came he to cast them off in September? Why 
did he change his views so completely? And how came 
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he to favor the man whom he had denounced as a traitor? 
His armies in Italy were victorious. Charles Albert was 
defeated, and Lombardy was at his mercy. Hence he was 
relieved from any further apprehension in that quarter. It 
was no longer necessary to conciliate Magyardom lest he 
should lose his Italian states. This rendered a rupture 
with the Magyars not so highly impolitic as it was in June. 
But apart from this motive, which is based upon mere 
worldly policy, there were other circumstances which ma- 
terially altered the complexion of affairs, and made it not 
only imprudent to sympathize with the Magyars, but suici- 
dal withal. Pan-Sclavism was not so terrible in September 
asin June. If Lombardy were lost to the empire, Sclavic 
majorities would swamp, not only Magyardom, but his 
German states; but with Lombardy, a balance between 
Germans, Italians, and Sclaves was secured. Moreover, 
it was evident that the Kossuth party did not include all 
the Magyars. It simply embraced the untitled nobility, 
and it scarcely numbered a single magnate, if we except 
Esterhazy. The higher nobility despised Kossuth, and 
looked coldly upon his plans. Many of them favored 
Austria, and they who did not could be regarded as neu- 
tral, being nobles who loved, not Austria much, but Kos- 
suth still less) The almost entire alienation of the mag- 
nates from the Kossuth party, which became painfully 
evident after the events of June, made it quite possible to 
ask three questions. Which party best represents the real 
interests of Hungary? It is not difficult to conceive that 
Kossuth and the court of Vienna would give contradictory 
answers to this question. Then, which party holds prin- 
ciples most in accordance with the interests and necessities 
of the empire? Kossuth, the magnates, and the Emperor 
would agree in their answer. Finally, suppose that the 
Magyars were left to themselves, without interference from 
any quarter, which party would be likely to obtain the 
mastery in the long run? It is true that, at first sight, the 
odds seemed to be wholly in favor of Kossuth, as he repre- 
sented the untitled nobility of Hungary, before whom the 
magnates were as nothing, in point of numbers. But, 
after all, the rules of Verbétzi have always been practically 
enforced in Hungary. He was a lawyer, and leader of the 
opposition under Uladislas the Second, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. He published a code of Hungarian 
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law, the first systematic code that had yet appeared, and 
his work, the Tripartitum, as it was called, became “ the 
highest authority of Hungarian jurisprudence, and jhe 
standard of common law.” (EHotvés, Vol. III. note iv.) 
Votes, says Verbétzi, are non numeranda, sed ponderanda. 
They are to be weighed, not counted. “ Verum si populus 
in duas divideretur partes, tunc constitutio sanioris et poti- 
oris partis valet. Sanior et potior pars autem dicitur illa, 
in qua dignitate et scientia fuerint praestantiores atque 
nobiliores.” When the people are divided into two parties, 
preference is to be given to the sounder and better party. 
But that is the sounder and better party in which are to be 
found the more worthy and noble for knowledge and stand- 
ing in society. This sounder and better party always 
practically meant the body of magnates. In their contests 
with the untitled nobility, although they were often checked, 
especially when the king declared against them, yet in the 
long run they commonly succeeded. The rule of Verbdotzi 
is practically acknowledged everywhere. It is enforced 
even in republican America, why not in fanatically aristo- 
cratic Magyarland? The Emperor Ferdinand, after the 
magnates of the kingdom turned their backs upon Kos- 
suth, had Magyar wisdom and experience to teach him 
that Kossuth would go the way of all demagogues. Cer- 
tainly, the magnates were a small body of men. But 
their influence over a great number of the lesser nobles 
and of the untitled crowd was direct,-efficient, and un- 
questioned. Verbdtzi’s rule applied to Magyardom of 
1848-49, as to that of 1512. The opponents of Kossuth 
and of his measures grew into a formidable party. The 
army began to join it, and then Kossuth was doomed. 
“ Many of Gérgey’s friends, who had formerly served in 
the Austrian army, nourished the hope of peace. They 
still considered the Austrian officers as brethren in arms.” 
(Pulszky, p. 310.) “Gérgey was averse to joining the 
Hungarian corps; he chose to be at the head of a smaller 
army, of which he knew that almost every officer thor- 
oughly trusted him, even in case of his opposition to the 
government.” (Ibid. p.311.) At last the Kossuth party tried 
its strength with the “pars sanior et potior,’ and it was 
signally defeated. Kossuth deposed Gorgey, and appoint- 
ed Meszaros in his stead. “A council of war was held 


on the 4th of July, 1849, in which the friends of Gérgey 
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proposed a declaration on the part of the’officers, that they 
would serve under no chief command but that of Gorgey.” 
(Jbid. p. 313.) Kossuth was obliged to give way, and from 
this moment the sceptre passed to the pars potior, and 
Gorgey was the real dictator of Magyarland. Kossuth 
did all that he could to retain his power, and, as a last 
resource, he turned to the Russians, thinking that negotia- 
tions might be opened with them. His friends have 
severely blamed Gorgey for parleying with the Russians, 
without reflecting that their hero was also disposed to treat 
with the enemy. “ At that time reports were spread that 
the Russians were disposed to guaranty to the Magyars 
the Constitution of 1848, and to raise the Grand Duke 
Constantine to the throne of Hungary. Even Kossuth 
had sent the ministers Szemere and Casimir Batthyani to 
the Russian camp, but these gentlemen, were soon con- 
vinced of the emptiness of these assertions.” (Pulszky, p. 
315.) So much is admitted even by the friends of Kossuth. 
Gorgey soon ordered him to resign. Kossuth assembled 
his ministers,.and the majority voted for Gérgey. ‘Then 
the new dictator, on the principle that votes were to be 
weighed, not counted, “sent away the general levy, assem- 
bled the superior officers, and declared that the position of 
Hungary was desperate, that nothing but speedy submis- 
sion could save the country...... Every one in the army 
of Gorgey knew that negotiations had been going on for 
a long time between the general and the Russians, yet so 
firm was the trust the officers placed in him, and so artfully 
had he known how to secure their confidence, that there was 
not one amongst them who insisted upon learning the con- 
ditions upon which they were to surrender.” (Jbid. p. 316.) 
Gérgey surrendered, with his army of 24,000 men. The 
men were of the same mind with their officers, or they 
were not. If they were, they had been converted from 
Kossuth to the pars sanior. If they were not, which is 
improbable, for they knew what was going on, and agreed 
to it, then their submission shows how powerful in Ma- 
gyarland was the pars potior. In either case, the rule of 
Verbétzi holds good. 

The Kossuth party, furious at the surrender, have stig- 
matized the general as a traitor. There is no reason for 
disputing the soundness of the opinion given by Gérgey 
at the council of war, and adopted by all the officers, that 
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the position of Hungary was desperate. A little more 
than a month before his surrender, while the rapidly dimin- 
ishing war party were denouncing him as a traitor, and 
some days after Kossuth had actually sent the order for 
his removal from office, he won the most brilliant day of 
the campaign. He himself behaved like a hero. Pulszky 
says (p. 312), —“ In his red Hungarian coat, a white feather 
on his hat, he threw himself into the very midst of the 
combat. He was wounded in the fray by the cut of a 
sabre, but the balls seemed to avoid the general, while 
they decimated those around him. The Austrians and 
Russians vainly attempted to storm the intrenchments.” 
This is not the conduct of a traitor. Pulszky (p. 318) in- 
sinuates treachery, of course, but observes, — “ It appears 
that he alternately entertained hope and apprehension, and 
that, in spite of his iron mind, he sometimes shuddered at 
himself, and then again imagined that his deed might have 
blessed consequences for Hungary.” 

These savage outcries of the Magyars against Gérgey 
are similar to those which we are in the habit of hearing 
from men who lose battles when they expected to gain 
them. The Magyars were very prone to suspect almost 
every general they had of treachery or of irresolution. 
Pragay, in the book cited at the head of this article, is 
very lavish of his accusations against the generals, and he 
very plainly shows, that, if he had been chosen commander, 
Austria and Russia would have been driven from Magyar- 
land! Thus, (p. 20,) he gives General Moga his choice 
between ignorance, carelessness, or treachery. Perczel lost 
an army through his vanity and carelessness (p. 25) ; Dem- 
binski’s errors had nearly ruined the Hungarian cause 
(p. 80 ef seg.);-Meszaros always contrived to be unfortu- 
nate in the field. Now it is probable that Gérgey deserves 
the natne of traitor no more than these generals do. He 
labored and fought for the Kossuth party with a devotion 
worthy of a better cause, and when he saw clearly that there 
was no hope whatever, he yielded, and in so doing saved 
Hungary. 

But the conduct of the other Hungarian officers and 
leaders clearly acquits Gérgey of any other desire than 
that of saving Hungary. His own officers supported him, 
as we have seen. It is difficult to believe that they were 
all traitors. If the body of the army had not been with 
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him, and his treachery had been teally suspected, he would 
have been hung to the nearest tree. The other generals, 
who held separate commands, concurred with him in his 
opinion, and followed his example. Damianics surrender- 
ed at Arad, and Necsey, Kazinczy, and the Transylvanian 
army successively laid down their arms. Many of the 
Hungarian representatives and commissaries went to the 
Russian camp, and gave themselves up. Dessewfy sur- 
rendered to Lichtenstein. Kiss wrote from the Russian 
camp to the fortresses of Pétervarad and Komorn, advising 
the commanders to surrender. Pétervarad consented, Ko- 
morn shortly after followed suit, and thus the long agony 
was over. All this proves, either that Gdrgey really pur- 
sued the only policy calculated to save Hungary, or that 
the officers of the different Magyar armies were traitors, 
toaman. The fact is, Hungary was in a hopeless posi- 
tion, as Goérgey averred. The Kossuth party are never 
tired of saying, that, if this thing had been done, that omit- 
ted, and the other done differently, Hungary might have 
been saved. Men who have lost battles are wont to con- 
sole their wounded vanity in the same way. Napoleon, at 
St. Helena, fought the battle of Waterloo over again 
almost daily, and always won it. 

It is pretty evident, then, that if the Emperor Ferdinand, 
after the month of July, 1848, adopted Verbdtzi’s rule, and 
gave his adhesion to the party opposed to Kossuth, he 
really leaned upon the pars sanior of the Magyars, who 
best represented the real interests of Hungary, and who 
eventually silenced their opponents. So he did not lean 
upon a broken reed. Other events happened which were 
quite enough to convince the court of Vienna that a great 
mistake had been made when the Emperor granted the 
famous concessions, and issued the proclamation against 
Jellachich. When Kossuth, in October, without any dec- 
laration of war, marched into Austria, and attacked the 
imperial army that lay before Vienna, he not only ruined 
himself and his party, but he furnished tangible proof that 
he and his clique had been for some time in league with 
the domestic enemies of the Emperor in Austria. The 
Magyar agents in London, Paris, and Vienna pursued a 
course calculated to bring about the designs of Kossuth, 
who, when he led his army across the frontier, said that he 
intended to hasten the ruin of the Austrian monarchy. 
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These intentions of his party began to be apparent soon 
after the proclamation against Jellachich was issued, and 
it is not to be wondered at if the Emperor began to recon- 
sider what he had done when he found that the men to 
whom he had conceded every thing, while they pretended 
to acknowledge his authority, incessantly labored to annul 
it, not only in Hungary, but in his hereditary dominions. 
It is of no use to attempt to clear the Magyars from the 
charge of having entered into a perfect understanding with 
the mob at Vienna, after the discovery of the papers im- 
plicating Batthyani and Pulszky in the intrigues which 
were carried on in that city as early as August, 1848, and 
after the hostile march of Kossuth, in pursuance of a pre- 
vious arrangement with the radicals of Vienna. In short, 
the Emperor probably discovered that he had been fright- 
ened into a league with his deadly enemies, whose only 
claim upon him was, that they conspired to destroy him 
in his own name, and no one can blame him for seeking 
better company at the earliest opportunity. When Jella- 
chich was summoned by proclamation to appear at court, 
he obeyed, and he found it not very difficult to persuade 
the Emperor that the safety of the empire demanded a 
change of measures. 


There were three courses open to the Magyars. One 
was, to make terms with Russia, as Kossuth tried to do, 
and as Goérgey actually did, but with a result which was 
not anticipated by either. The next was, to ally them- 
selves with the Sclave population against Austria. This 
was a delicate and difficult undertaking, because the Ma- 
gyars would not acknowledge the Sclaves as equals, and 
were everywhere in arms against them. The last was to 
submit, for a time, to the court of Vienna; to renounce 
the privileges wrung by them from the Emperor in March; 
and to be content, for a while, with the condition of things 
as they were before the privileges were extorted. This 
course would probably have extricated them from their 
Croatian difficulties. But they would adopt none of these 
plans, each of which had its advocates. The first was 
followed when it was too late, the Russians were in the 
field, and victory was certain. Jellachich convinced the 
Emperor that policy, as well as justice, required him to pro- 
tect the Sclaves; that the Magyars, with hopelessly divided 
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councils, were engaged in an unjust struggle; and that the 
Sclaves in arms would not consent to retire to their homes 
until Magyar oppression was effectually rendered thereafter 
impossible. He was reinstated in his dignities, when he 
returned to Croatia, and towards the middle of September 
crossed the Drave. Kossuth signed the death-warrant of 
his party shortly after, when he invaded Austria. After 
Windischgratz had quieted the Viennese, he turned to 
Hungary, and then the Magyars were attacked from nine 
sides at once,— Windischgratz from the west, and the 
Sclaves from every other quarter. Thirty thousand of these 
marched from the Moravian and Galician frontiers. From 
Transylvania, the forces under Urban, Wardener, and 
Puchner were ready to move. The Croatian army and 
the Sclaves of the Banat were in motion. Three of the 
principal fortresses in Hungary were in the hands of the 
enemy, and, to make matters worse, the peasants of the 
interior armed themselves, and ravaged the country, divid- 
ing themselves for this purpose into numerous bands. The 
cruelties perpetrated by the Sclaves, who were maddened 
by the remembrance of ages of suffering, are doubtless ex- 
aggerated by our Magyar authorities; but after making 
every allowance, they must have been fearful. The uni- 
versal insurrection of the Sclave population, and the terrible 
vengeance they exacted everywhere from the unfortunate 
Magyars, show what the promises of the Kossuth party 
made to them concerning unfettered emancipation were 
worth in their eyes, and they afford some evidence of the 
wretched state to which they had been doomed for so many 
ages. Kossuth made the best use of his opportunities, and 
he prepared for a desperate defence, — for the struggle of 
despair, as Pulszky observes. They who blame Gorgey for 
believing that the cause of Hungary was hopeless, when, 
in addition to all these enemies, the immense Russian 
army had commenced offensive operations, should remem- 
ber that Kossuth experienced the same feelings before the 
intervention of Russia. “ Well aware,” says Pulszky (p. 
235), “that the war could only end with the fall of Hun- 
gary or of the dynasty, he entreated Mr. Stiles, United 
States envoy, to obtain from Windischgratz an armistice 
with the Magyars.” The Prince required an unconditional 
surrender, and Kossuth was too proud to make it. It was 
decreed that he should ruin Magyardom, and he did. 
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A word or two will not be out of place concerning the 
claims which Austria had, and has, upon Hungary. Peter, 
the successor of St. Stephen, was restored to the throne by 
the forces of Henry the Third, Emperor of Germany, when 
Peter did homage to him for the Hungarian crown. King 
Solomon did the same thing in 1023. These acts of the 
Hungarian kings gave the German emperors a ready pre- 
text for interfering in the affairs of the nation when it was 
possible to do so. Frederic Barbarossa remembered it 
when he led his crusaders through Hungary, and he de- 
meaned himself as its actual sovereign. When the house 
of Arpad became extinct, Rudolph of Hapsburg claimed 
Hungary as a fief of the empire. Frederic the Third again 
put forth the claim, towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. In the year 1526, the whole matter was decided, 
and in a way that serves to illustrate the rule of Verbotzi 
about the pars sanior et potior of the community. After 
the death of Louis at the battle of Mohacs, the untitled 
nobility assembled a Diet, and gave the crown to John 
Zapolya. ‘The magnates despised this man, and they inti- 
mated to the Emperor Ferdinand, that, if he chose to ac- 
cept the crown, he might have it. He came, and was 
crowned, after he had sworn to maintain the constitution 
of Hungary. The emperors of Austria have been kings 
of Hungary from that day. 

In fact, it was necessary that Austria, or some other first- 
rate power, should also rule Hungary, because she could 
not take care of herself, and her preservation was,at that 
time essential to the safety of Europe. The Mahometans, 
since the seventh century, had overrun Asia and Africa, 
they had finally come into possession of Constantinople, 
and they retained possession of a part of Spain, until the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. They had frequently rav- 
aged Italy and France, and they made no secret of their in- 
tention of reducing Europe toa level with ruined Asia. The 
expedient of marching immense armies into Asia proved 
successful, and it procured for Europe, not peace indeed, 
but a truce. The enemy was forced to expend a great 
part of his resources in the defence of his own country. 
If no new Mahometan power had appeared in the world, 
it is probable that Europe would not have had any great 
danger from that source to apprehend after the crusade of 
St. Louis; but a race of Tartars, allied by blood *o the 
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Magyars of Hungary, had gradually attained to a degree 
of strength which enabled them to grasp the sceptre of the 
Ommiades, and to take the lead in the Mahometan world. 
These Turks made themselves masters of Constantinople, 
and from that time they incessantly harassed Europe from 
the south and southeast. The lower Danubian principal- 
ities, comprising a great part of Turkey in Europe, offered 
an easy prey to the invaders, and thus Hungary became 
the hope of Europe in the southeast. Whoever wishes to 
know what Europe would have become, how wretchedly 
low she would have fallen, had the Turks accomplished 
their avowed purpose, needs but look at that portion of 
Southeastern Europe which has fallen beneath the yoke of 
the “ true believers.” It was of the last importance, then, 
that Hungary should keep the Turks at bay. Her safety 
was the safety of Austria, and in a great measure the 
safety of Europe. Austria, therefore, and all Europe, had 
a clear right to demand of Hungary that she should pre- 
vent the enemy from entering Christian Europe by Hun- 
garian gateways, and to make the fulfilment of this duty 
the price of her political independence. If Hungary, with 
all her strength, could not keep the Turks, not only from 
invading her own territory, but also from passing through 
her fields to harass the territories of others, then her neigh- 
bors had an undoubted right to do the work themselves, 
and the consequences would be that Hungary would no 
longer rank as an independent kingdom. This result would 
be as just as it was inevitable. Hungary, then, had a glo- 
rious part to play, and for a short time she played it well. 
In 1437 John Hunyady defeated the Turks at Belgrade. 
In 1440 he marched again with 40,000 men against 
the enemy, who had broken into Transylvania. In five 
months, he routed five armies, took five fortresses, and thus 
liberated the Danubian principalities. King Ladislas ac- 
companied the hero in the campaign of 1444, but the Hun- 
garians were beaten, the king was killed, and Hunyady 
was taken prisoner, but he was shortly after released. He 
was elected regent, and he held the post ten years, during 
which he gained several victories over the Turks, and only 
lost one great battle. In 1456, Mahomet the Second led 
an overwhelming force against Hungary. Hunyady and 
the friar of Capistrano met him with an inferior and undis- 
ciplined crowd, and utterly destroyed his army. Hunyady 
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died twenty days after the victory, and his son, Matthias, 
was elected king after the death of Ladislas without issue. 
He routed the Turks in several battles, and made a great 
part of what is now Turkey in Europe acknowledge the 
suzerainty of St. Stephen. In the action of Kenyérmerd, 
one of the last of his long reign, 30,000 Turks were left 
upon the field. Here ends the brilliant chapter of Hunga- 
rian warfare with the Turks. Matthias, and his father, 
Hunyady, were dead, and Hungary had no son who could 
stand in their stead. During the reign of Uladislas, who 
died in 1516, the Turks recovered from their. fright, and 
they ravaged the country with impunity. They were, for 
a while, repulsed by John Corvin, and Zinizsy, but when 
these died, observes Pulszky (p. 62), “there was no man left 
to uphold ‘the ancient martial glories of Hungary.” The 
Turks, after having harassed the country for many years, 
resolved to strike a great blow at last. Solyman entered 
Hungary, in 1526, with a great army. The Pope had 
repeatedly warned King Louis of the coming danger, and 
had granted him leave to alienate the church property, if 
necessary, for the common defence. 'The king was power- 
less, for the untitled nobility were at war with the mag- 
nates, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Louis 
could gather 25,000 men. Solyman met him at Mohacs. 
The result was the extinction of Hungary as an indepen- 
dent nation. The king, six hundred magnates, and 22,000 
soldiers lost their lives. Hungary lay prostrate at the feet 
of Solyman; the road to Vienna and to Italy was open; 
but the Sultan contented himself with the sack of Buda, 
and he returned to Constantinople, carrying with him 
70,000 prisoners. This affair secured Hungary to the 
house of Austria. Solyman had opened a road to Vi- 
enna, he had sworn to return, and that road must be 
closed. ‘The quarrel between the untitled nobility and the 
magnates continued. It was a dispute as to which was 
the pars sanior of the community, and the controversy 
ended as it must always end in the long run. The untitled 
nobility elected John Zapolya king. The magnates elected 
Ferdinand of Austria, and Ferdinand was king of course. 
He was crowned on the 3d of November, and his coro- 
nation furnished a pretext for the commission of a notable 
act of treason on the part of the Kossuth party of those 
days. “ Zapolya,” says Pulszky (p. 68), “applied for aid to 
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the Suttan,” — to the Turk who had just ruined Hungary. 
“In doing so he sacrificed the honor of his country, by 
declaring his willingness to receive :‘the Hungarian crown 
in fief from the Sultan.” Solyman entered Hungary, over- 
ran the country, placed John Zapolya upon the throne, and 
then marched to Vienna, from whence he was driven by 
Salm. The Turk was called into the country a third time 
by Zapolya, who was sorely pressed by the Christian army 
under Ferdinand. Solyman relieved him, and made an- 
other attempt upon Austria; but he was again forced to 
retire. The successes of the Turk were mainly owing to 
the unparalleled meanness and treachery of Zapolya and 
his party, which included a great portion of the untitled 
nobility, in seeking to obtain their ends by the aid of the 
common enemy, whose sword was yet red with the blood 
shed at Mohacs. The Emperor Ferdinand saw that he 
could not defend Hungary from the allied forces of the 
Turks and of the Magyars who obeyed Zapolya; so he 
concluded a treaty, leaving him in possession of Transyl- 
vania during his life, and providing for its reversion to the 
crown after the death of Zapolya. 

The Magyars were severely punished for their treason 
against Hungary, Austria, and Europe. John died. His 
ministers sent to the Turk to own his supremacy over that 
part of Hungary, and to ask his protection for the infant son 
of John. Solyman visited Hungary, seized the greater part 
of the country which he had given to Zapolya, and annexed 
it to his own states. This was the commencement of Turk- 
ish rule in Hungary. It was an important step taken to- 
wards the subjugation of Europe, and Christendom owed 
this new danger to the dissensions of the Magyars, and to 
the baseness of the beaten faction in calling in the Turks. 
The Emperor Maximilian endeavored to oppose the last de- 
scent of Solyman upon Hungary, but in vain; for the Ma- 
gyars disliked him, partly because he appointed Austrians 
to military posts in Hungary, partly because he would not, 
or could not, learn the Magyar language. Pulszky (p. 71) 
owns, with great simplicity, that “he was only feebly sup- 
ported by the country”; he “could not, or would not, unite 
the forces that were in Hungary.” (Jbid.) The consequence 
of this treachery was, that Transylvania was for many 
years lost to the Hungarian crown, and it became little 
better than a Turkish province. 
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While a party of the Magyars slunk into the mean condi- 
tion of Turkish vassals, the Emperor Rudolph fought with 
the invader, who never gave Hungary rest. The war lasted 
fifteen years, and, although Rudolph gained a few victories, 
yet he barely succeeded in saving Hungary proper. to the 
empire and to Christendom. He had, as we have seen, Ma- 
gyar subjects in the East of Hungary, who had called in the 
Turks to oppose him. In the Diet, a large party sympathized 
with the Eastern traitors, and about this time a new cause 
of trouble became apparent. ‘The Emperor was anxious to 
check the progress of the so-called Reformation in Hun- 
gary. This was enough to induce the Magyars who had 
invoked the aid of the Turk to become good Protestants, 
and they did. A Protestant rebellion succeeded, which 
was encouraged by the Sultan, and Rudolph was obliged 
to make peace, when Hungary was divided between him, 
the Prince of Transylvania, and the Sultan. (Pulszky, 
p. 74.) The Turks now obtained what might be called a 
permanent and legal footing in Hungary, thanks to the 
rebellion of the Protestant Magyars. The Sultan was 
grateful to them, and when the Magyars of Transylvania 
rebelled against their prince, the Turk placed Gabriel Beth- 
len, whom Pulszky (p. 75) calls the most distinguished de- 
fender of the Hungarian Protestants, upon the throne of 
Transylvania. It has been often said that a Protestant 
and a rebel were synonymous terms in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. This truth was nowhere illustrated 
more forcibly than in Hungary. The Protestants kept the 
kingdom in an uproar during the reign of Ferdinand the 
Second. They not only wished for liberty to hate the 
Pope, but liberty to oppress Catholics. They flew to arms 
in Austria and in Bohemia, but the Emperor suppressed 
the rebellion. The Protestant Magyars turned to the Sultan 
and to Bethlen, the lord of Transylvania. Bethlen’s cam- 
paigns were generally successful; he relied greatly upon 
the aid of the Turks. When he died, it was found that 
his widow had abjured heresy, whereupon Rakoczy was 
elected prince. He sought the alliance of the Turks, and 
of Gustavus Adolphus, when he invaded Hungary at the 
call of the Protestant Magyars; and Ferdinand the Third, 
who was then engaged in the Protestant war in Germany, 
found it prudent to conclude a peace. “ Up to this pe- 
riod,” says Pulszky (p. 78), “the Catholic party had always 
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been in the minority in the Diet, but now they began 
to obtain a majority.” The tyranny which characterized 
the Protestant ascendency in Hungary provoked a reac- 
tion against them. Besides, all honorable Magyars were 
alarmed and disgusted with the Protestant policy of calling 
in the Turks, and other enemies of the nation, and even 
offering them the crown of St. Stephen, as the Protestant 
Diet of 1620 did Bethlen Gabor. It was plain enough 
that this course, which had already torn from the nation 
the principality of Transylvania, brought upon it upwards 
of twenty Turkish invasions, secured to the Sultan near- 
ly a third of Hungary, and kept Magyarland in a con- 
tinual ferment, would end in the seizure of the whole 
of Hungary by the Turks, and thus open a road to Vienna, 
Rome, and Paris, —a road which the Sultan had sworn to 
travel. As much the enemy of Hungary as of Austria, he 
had watched these Protestant rebellions, taking good care 
to fan them well, and he was always rewarded for his 
pains with a new slice of Hungarian territory, or with 
a new influence acquired within it.* Protestantism had 
made the Magyars nearly as dangerous to Europe as the 
Turks. It was necessary for the safety of Europe to de- 
prive them of the means of ruining Hungary and the 
adjacent nations, and it was done. They not only failed 
to resist the enemy of the Church and of civilization, but 
their traitorous conduct threatened to bring upon Europe 
another barbarian deluge. —- 

Leopold the First ruled ‘the empire nearly half a century, 
and he employed to suppress treason in Hungary the only 
means that the Magyars could understand. His just and 
vigorous measures soon deprived them of the “sacred right 
of rebellion,” and of oppressing their Catholic countrymen, 
whereupon, says Pulszky (p. 82), “the Protestants fled in 
crowds to the Turks, who granted them protection.” It is 
probable that they also became Turks, as many of them 
did in 1849. Having quieted them in Hungary, he began 
to consider how the treasonable work in which they had 
been engaged for fifty years, and more, might be undone. 
His first movement was for the recovery of Transylvania, 
which the Magyars had so basely givenaway. ‘The Sultan 


* Luther declared that it was against the will of God to make war 
against the Turk, 
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began to think that it was time to annex that country to 
his states ; so he marched thither and routed Rakoczy, who 
was killed. His pretext was, that the prince, being his 
vassal, had interfered in Polish affairs without his leave. 
Leopold lost no time in taking advantage of this state of 
things. He elected a new prince, and sent an army to 
sustain him. The rival prince set up by the Sultan was 
taken prisoner, and executed. The war in Transylvania 
lasted more than forty years, and it ended before the death 
of Leopold with the complete deliverance of the country, 
and its re-annexation to the Austrian empire. 

The next step was to humble the Turks. To do this, 
he knew that he wanted able and faithful generals, and he 
wisely judged that Magyarland, which had so many times 
thrown open the gates of Europe to the Turks, would not 
answer his purpose. Zrinyi had won a battle against the 
enemy, but he was dead. Leopold assembled a great 
army, which was successively commanded by Charles of 
Lorraine, the Margrave of Baden, and Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, three good soldiers. “Every one,” says Pulszky 
(p- 80), “felt that the decisive struggle between the Cross 
and the Crescent was at hand.” In 1683, the Turks led 
an immense army to Vienna, but Charles of Lorraine 
and Sobieski forced them to retire. Then Leopold com- 
menced offensive operations. Charles of Lorraine stormed 
Buda, defeated the enemy at Mohacs, and drove him be- 
yond the frontiers of Hungary. The Margrave of Baden 
advanced as far as Albania, within the Turkish states, and 
Prince Eugene cut the hostile army to pieces at Zentha, in 
1697. The war lasted sixteen years, and Leopold had 
accomplished his purpose. The Turks sued for peace, 
renouncing all dominion in Hungary and Transylvania. 

Nothing remained but to keep the Magyars from com- 
passing treason against Hungary. But “the hated Turkish 
yoke,” says Pulszky (p. 81), “seemed to be more endurable 
than the oppression of the Germans.” The measures of 
Leopold against the Protestant rebels, and the appoint- 
ment of generals who were not Magyars to the armies, 
afforded pretexts for revolt. The conspiracy of Zrinyi was 
defeated, and the leaders were executed. An insurrection 
of the Protestants in Upper Hungary was easily suppressed. 
To6k6lyi failed also in stirring up a rebellion, and he sought 
the Turks ; but they had begun to suffer reverses, and they 
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could do nothing for him. He sent proposals to Leopold, 
which contained matters not likely to please the Sultan, 
for when Leopold sent the letters to the Turks, they thrust 
Tok6lyi in prison, and kept him there. (Pulszky, p. 83.) 

Under Leopold, Hungary enjoyed greater prosperity than 
had fallen to her lot since the first battle of Mohacs. He 
had quieted or driven out of the kingdom the men who 
were always ready to plunge the country into the miseries 
inseparable from civil war. He deprived the Protestant 
ascendency of the power of oppressing the Catholics, or of 
deluging the land with blood. He found nearly a third 
of Hungary in the hands of the Turks, and he drove them 
beyond its borders. He reunited Transylvania to the 
empire. Accordingly, he was hated by the Kossuth party 
of his day. “The curse of the Hungarian,” says Pulszk 
(p. 85), “followed him to his grave.” Well, he did spoil 
a great deal of Magyar fun. 

Rakoczy stirred up a rebellion after the death of Leo- 
pold, hoping that Joseph the First would not be as suc- 
cessful as his father; but he was defeated, and driven out 
of the country.. He declined the. proffered pardon, and 
fled to Turkey, where he lived many years. Joseph com- 
pleted the pacification of Hungary, and when the Turks, 
in the reign of his successor Charles, sought to renew the 
war, they were broken by Prince Eugene, who forced them 
to sue for peace after a succession of great victories. The 
Turkish name now ceased to be a terror to Europe; the 
spirit of the nation was broken, and the Sultan was obliged 
to confine himself within his own states. The opera- 
tions of the Turks against Christendom have been few 
and unimportant since the death of Charles the Third. 
Their heroic age is gone, and they have since bent all 
their energies to the task of preserving their own national 
existence. Russia began to rise about the time~that the 
Turks were finally driven from the Austrian empire, and 
the “ true believers” soon became aware that a new enemy 
was in the field. Hungary then ceased to be the bulwark 
of Austria, of Europe, and of Christendom in the Southeast. 

Whoever has attentively considered these facts will see 
that it was of the last importance, not only to Hungary, 
but also to Europe, that the common enemy should be 
kept beyond the Hungarian frontiers; that the Magyars 
utterly failed to do this great duty which Europe had a 
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right to claim at their hands; that they not only failed to 
do it, but, by their incessant civil dissensions, they rendered 
Hungary an easy conquest; that their error was deeper 
and more damning, inasmuch as they invited the Turks to 
enter Hungary several times, and consented that the Sul- 
tan should hold a great part of the land, and that one of 
their princes should rule as a vassal of the Turk; that 
Hungary was finally delivered by Austria, and that the 
victorious generals were not Magyars. Hungary, then, is 
a country delivered from the common enemy by Austrian 
arms, when the Magyars neither could nor would deliver 
themselves. Transylvania is a country conquered by Aus- 
trian arms. The right of Austria to rule Hungary comes 
from these titles as well as from the free election of the 
Hungarian Diet. And it is clear that Austrian rule in 
Hungary was not only justifiable, but that the good of 
Hungary herself, of Austria, and of all Europe, required 
the annexation of Magyarland to the empire. 

The same good requires that Hungary shall not be an 
independent nation now. A glance at the map of Europe 
will suffice to show that the Magyars cannot maintain 
their independence, and their nationality with it. The 
instant that Magyarland makes Austria her enemy, she 
will have to solve a dilemma with destruction hanging from 
either horn. She is completely surrounded by the Scla- 
vonic tribes. In the regions claimed by Hungary, the Ma- 
gyars are to the other races as one to three, and centuries of 
oppression have taught the Sclave to regard the Magyar as 
his hereditary enemy. Then countless hordes of the Scla- 
vonic family, paying allegiance to Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
and Turkey, encompass her on every side. Suppose that 
the Magyars, after making Austria their enemy, resolve to 
maintain their “ historical privileges” and legal “rights” with 
reference to the Sclave population in Hungary? We have 
shown that they must do it, in order to save the political 
existence of the untitled nobility, who form the great body 
of the Magyar population. We have shown, moreover, 
that the promises of the Kossuth party were, and must have 
been, illusory, — were tricks to gain time, and to deceive 
the world that was looking on. Whatever ameliorations 
may be adopted in a genuine Magyar Diet will never 
make the peasant a freeman. ‘They find him a slave, and, 
substantially, a slave they willleave him. The Sclavonic 
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masses will remain, as they are, the bitter enemies of Ma- 
gyardom. The Magyars will always stand upon a mine, 
ready to be sprung. Without Austrian assistance, they 
would be continually exposed to the perils of 1848, when 
Magyarland was attacked from nine sides at once. And 
what would render their cause utterly hopeless would be 
the dissensions which have always subsisted between the 
magnates and the untitled nobles, and which never raged 
more fiercely than when the country was in danger. It 
was so in 1848, it was always so. Divided at home, and 
attacked from every quarter, Magyardom would give up 
the ghost. 

Suppose, then, that they grant full, free, and unfettered 
emancipation to the peasantry, — suppose that they make 
the Sclave, in every respect, equal to the Magyar; it would 
be political suicide. To prevent it, they have always resist- 
ed the reforms proposed by Austria; to prevent it, they de- 
clared themselves absolved from all allegiance to the house 
of Hapsburg. They would not only lose their “ historical 
rights,” but their political existence. The Sclaves would 
be for ever the majority in Hungary. Nearly everywhere, 
the Magyars would be outvoted. This circumstance 
would by ho means extinguish national animosities, and it 
is easy to conceive what the Magyar condition would be, 
left to the mercies of Sclavonic legislation. The interests 
of the Magyars require the union of Hungary with Aus- 
tria. She has protected them when they could not protect 
themselves. She alone can protect them now from the 
excited millions of Sclavonic blood, who would engulf 
them if they were left to their own guidance." 

‘It is needless to show that the interests of Austria re- 
quire such a union, as it is apparent to every one. In the 
multitude of races which own her sovereignty, the Magyar 
element forms an important item in the balance. But'the 
well-being of Europe is more nearly interested in this 
union of Hungary with Austria than is commonly thought. 

The events of the last few years, and especially the de- 
scent of the Russian armies into Hungary, in 1849, have 
caused many persons to ask what part Russia is to play in 
Kurope during the next hundred years. The entrance of 
the Russian armies into Hungary has given rise to several 
ridiculous notions, which have been gravely palmed upon 
the public as undoubted facts. Not the least silly of the 
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statements which are current in the newspapers, with refer- 
ence to Continental affairs, is the one which makes Austria 
the tool or the half vassal of Russia, in consequence of the 
aid afforded by the latter in suppressing the rebellion. If 
no reasons could be alleged to disprove this assertion, still 
it would not logically follow from the premises given. 
The man who runs to the assistance of a neighbor who is 
attacked by robbers, and who helps to beat the fellows off, 
does a friendly act, which gives him a titie to the gratitude 
of his neighbor; but it gives him no right to claim over 
him a superiority which the relieved man cannot in honor 
concede. Nations have often extended ‘to one another 
such friendly offices, without dreaming of asking privileges, 
in return for the aid, which could not be granted. We 
could not have vindicated our declaration of independence 
without French intervention, without French money, 
arms, and men; but what Frenchman ever dreamed of 
asking therefor the homage of America? and what Amer- 
ican sword would not leap from its scabbard at the first 
mention of such a thing ? 

Setting all this aside, we remark that after the dissen- 
sions between the magnates and the untitled nobles be- 
came so apparent, in 1848, it was evident enough that Aus- 
tria, after she quieted Lombardy and rusticated Charles 
Albert, could without assistance settle the Magyar ques- 
tion. The entrance of Russia only hastened an event that 
was already certain. The threatening posture of the 
Sclave population, and, above all, the difference between 
the magnates and the Kossuth party, were fatal to the 
cause of Magyardom. “ King Solomon,” says Pulszky 
(p- 108), “ when he was imprisoned by Ladislas, cursed the 
people that had forsaken him, and gave them up to eter- 
nal discord.” 

The entrance of Russia was a friendly act, prompted by 
selfish motives. The cause of Austria was the cause of 
Russia. If Austria were defeated in Hungary, the Poles 
would set Southwestern Russia on fire. Self-preservation 
impelled her to pour her armies into Hungary. It was 
well understood that the Hungarian movement had more 
meaning than appeared upon its face. It was algo a 
masked battle for the independence of Poland. The suc- 
cess of the Magyars was supposed to be, not only a condi- 
tion of that independence, but also a very important step 
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taken for its accomplishment. Of course, the suppression 
of the rebellion in Hungary imported the extinction of Pol- 
ish hopes, and the more thorough and speedy the suppres- 
sion, the more complete the extinction. Hence the pres- 
ence of Russian troops in Hungary. Russia more than 
shared in the benefits accruing from the quietus given to 
the Magyars; her own interests were deeply concerned in 
the matter, and hence Austria is not under such weighty 
obligations to her, after all. It was better for all parties, 
cheaper and far more convenient to Russia, to defeat Po- 
land in Hungary than to do it in her own territory. When 
Hungary lay prostrate, quiet was secured to the adjacent 
states of Russia, and the Emperor Nicholas tranquilly went 
his way, knowing that peace was preserved in his own 
house by helping to put down a scuffle in his neighbor’s. 
Moreover, the bearing of Austria before, during, and since 
the struggle has indicated any thing but a consciousness 
on her part that she is under great obligations to Russia 
for the help afforded her in the war. 

Moreover, the Magyars are surrounded by tribes which 
belong with Russia to the great Sclavonic family. Russia 
cares much for them, and little for the Magyars. The 
Croats, and the other tribes in and near Hungary, were in 
arms against the Magyars, and any movement of Russia 
against their enemies was sure to be gratefully remem- 
bered, and, at the proper time, to be repaid. Setting aside 
the motive just stated, which dragged Russia into Hun- 
gary, this consideration would have immense weight, and 
the favor which Russia would win in the sight of the 
Sclaves, in consequence of her demonstration against the 
Magyars, would more than repay her for all the blood and 
treasure expended in Hungary. “See!” she could say to 
them, as her agents have already said, “ I'have fought and 
beaten your enemies, not because I love Austria, but be- 
cause I love you!” No immediate and visible benefit fol- 
lowed the act of Russia which challenged the good will of 
the Sclavonic races, but that very good will is valuable in 
the Russian treasury, for it may hereafter be coined into 
something better than gold. The Sclavonic tribes lie be- 
tween her and the lower Danubian principalities, — between 
her and Greece,— between her and the Mediterranean, 
through the Adriatic Sea. The little port of Fiume would 
repay her the cost of twenty Hungarian interventions. To 
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be sure, the good will of the Sclavonic tribes is only one 
move on the great chessboard, but why not make it? 
Moreover, it has ever been. the policy of Russia, — a policy 
which has largely contributed to make her what she is, — 
Amicumve, inimicumve, ne minimum quidem despexisse. 

There is a dream which is troubling many now, — the 
great Pan-Sclavonic dream. Perhaps something corre- 
sponding to it will come to pass in the fulness of time, and 
if it does, it will not be passing strange. The attention of 
the Sclavonians has been called to this matter since 1820, 
and now the idea is pretty general among them. They 
are almost a tenth of the inhabitants of the globe. In Eu- 
rope they number upwards of seventy million souls. It is 
probable that they never had any other than the primitive 
civilization, which they lost ages ago, and only a few 
tribes recovered it, as Poland did. Russia is regaining it 
now. ‘The rest were enslaved when Christianity brought 
civilization into Central Europe, and their condition has 
prevented them from receiving a full share of the light that 
was thrown by the cross upon the Celts, the Germans, and 
the Goths. Now the great nations of Europe are growing 
old, and they already betray unmistakable symptoms of a 
relapse into barbarism. Red Republicanism will probably 
play out its play during the latter half of the present cen- 
tury, and leave the twentieth century clear for the Scla- 
vonic tide, and only God knows whether that tide will wash 
Europe, or engulf it utterly. If the Sclaves recover their 
civilization, or rather, if they bring it to a tolerable degree 
of perfection, it will be new, and the older nations will be 
unable to withstand them; their influence will be irresist- 
ible for good or for evil. The danger to Europe, if there is 
danger, comes from a ew quarter; it is very different from 
the danger threatened to Europe by the Turks, but as the 
well-being of Austria, from her geographical position, was 
the well-being of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, so will her safety be the safety of Europe in the 
nineteenth and twentieth. And the union of Magyar- 
dom to the empire is as important to Europe now as it 
was then. 

At present, the Sclavonic movement seems to be drawn 
towards three different centres, Austria, Poland, and Rus- 
sia. Poland may be left out of the account, for she can 
do nothing while Austria and Russia are living, and neither 
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of them is likely to die in our time.* Russia is a young 
giant who has not yet attained his prime. Austria, in 
1848-49, has shown a recuperative energy which has sur- 
prised her friends, and confounded her enemies. Austria 
has more than sixteen million Sclavonic subjects. After 
the revolution in March, 1845, when the diet of Vienna 
met, the Austrian Sclaves behaved in a manner that as- 
tonished and alarmed every body. They held a northern 
congress at Prague, and a southern at Agram. 'The union 
of the Austro-Sclavonic tribes was openly agitated, not 
only at these formidable assemblies, but, what was more 
to the purpose, at Vienna. The Diet was for a time al- 
most entirely at their mercy. Austria, said they, shall 
arise again, but as a Sclavonic power. At that moment 
there was a little foundation for the promise. ‘The Lombar- 
do- Venetian kingdom seemed to be lost to the empire, and, 
of course, the Italian check was wanting in the Viennese 
Diet. The Magyar influence was not legitimately exerted 
there, bécause they were engaged in their quarrels with the 
Croats and with the supreme council. So the Sclaves had 


only to dispose of the German element, which was not. 


very strong, and their first aim— which was, says Pulszky 
(p. 151), to turn Austria into a Sclavonic empire, in which 
the ruling majorities and ruling characters should be Scla- 
vonic — appeared in May to be of easy accomplishment. 


* We have known many intelligent and amiable Poles, but we have 
yet to see one who is not subject to fits of insanity when Polish affaits are 
the subject of conversation. The Poles will do little, either for their own 
country or for the Sclavonic race, until they are thoroughly changed. 
Their conduct during the last three years reminds one of the medieval 
Brabancois and Cotereaux, and their readiness to fight anywhere at an in- 
stant’s warning will long be remembered against them in Europe. Then 
their plans are too wild, too fantastical, to deserve much attention. Tren- 
towsky, a writer noticed in the Massachsuetts Review for June, is a fine 
specimen of a mad Polish philosopher. He wishes to have a Pan-Scla- 
vonic empire, with Poland for its soul. There are three successive states 
of our world ; — the real, which is the Roman ; the ideal, which is the Get- 
man; and the divine, which is the Sclavonic world now beginning. The 
Romans founded the kingdom of Satan ; the Germans, the kingdom of the 
Angels; the Sclavonians will found the kingdom of God! The Pole 
must be for Sclavonia what Jesus was for the world. The Roman for- 
mula gives the animal world; it is, Sentio, ergo res est, atque res sum. 
The German formula gives the spiritual world,— Cogito, ergo cogitatio est, 
aique cogilatio sum. ‘The Sclavonic formula gives the universe, — Vivo, 
ergo vila, libertas, mundus, numen est, ergo vita, libertas, mundus, numen 
suin ! ~So much for Trentowsky. 
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Their designs were frustrated by three events; the subju- 
gation of Lombardy, the insurrection of October at Vienna, 
and the pacification of Hungary. It is easy to conceive 
that, if Austria were a Sclavonic state, the result would 
shake all Europe. Russia, which is the only Sclave power 
in the Old World, is also a first-rate power. Alone, she is 
bold enough to assume a dictatorial tone to England, as 
she did the other day. An Austro-Sclavonic empire would 
instantly toss Europe into the hands of this overgrown 
family, and, in any event, Russia would be the mistress of 
the Old World. The chances of a union, federal or oth- 
erwise, of the Austro-Sclavonic. states with Russia, and 
by this means the fulfilment of the Pan-Sclavonic dream, 
would not be very great, but they would be worth consid- 
ering. It is well known that such a union was talked of 
in 1848 at Agram, Prague, and Vienna. Even many lead- 
ing Poles, as Prince Lubomirsky and Count Potocky, were 
favorably disposed towards the plan, and their influence in 
the Viennese Diet was considerable. But if Austria, in 
the event of her becoming a Sclavonic empire, chose to 
remain an independent state, the preponderance of Russia 
in European affairs, great as it is now, would be immeas- 
urably increased. She has already the resources and 
strength of a young first-rate power. She is of Sclavonic 
blood, and she is the only branch of the family that can 
interfere in the concerns of Europe. Then a large and 
constantly increasing portion of the Austro-Sclaves are de- 
voted to her interests, and very few are of an unfriendly 
disposition. These, and other circumstances which we 
forbear to mention, would make the proposed Austro-Scla- 
vonic empire, if not the vassal of Russia, her obsequious 
follower, or, at the very least, her very faithful ally. This 
was the prospect in May, 1848. 

Now, if one were to opine that the overwhelming ascen- 
dency of Russia would be a blessing to Europe, we have 
nothing to say, unless it may be to put in the proviso that 
she become converted to the Church. We admit that her 
interference, as evinced in Hungary, and, latterly, in Eng- 
land, has been of a healthy nature. So far as she has 
turned her forces against Magyardom and Red Republican- 
ism, she has rendered great service to Europe. But we are 
not prepared to see her become, just now, any thing more 
than a first-rate power. Neither should we be glad to see all 
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Europe sitting in her shadow. We argue on the suppo- 
sition that an irresistible Sclavonic, and therefore partially 
Asiatic influence, such as would be wielded by Russia and 
an Austro-Sclavonic empire, would not just at this time be 
a blessing to Europe, whatever it may be hereafter. We 
are now prepared to see how important it is to Europe 
that Austria shall continue to hold Hungary, as well as 
Lombardy, with a firm grasp. Her Sclave population 
would make the German element insignificant, but if the 
Italians and the Magyars be added to the Germans, a 
strong balance appears, and the Sclaves can wield in the 
empire only that influence which is justly theirs. The Ma- 
gyars, being nearly interested in lessening the Sclavic pre- 
ponderance, on account of their position in the midst of the 
Sclaves, would be the best possible check upon the Sclavic 
element, because they would be impelled by the mere love 
of life. And the Germans, the Sclaves, the Italians, and 
the Magyars have interests sufficiently opposed to one an- 
other to enable a skilful minister to play off any one of 
them, at any time, against the rest. And the union of Ma- 
gyardom with Austria is the only means of securing to the 
Magyars any thing like independence and national life. 
Independent of Austria, they would be swallowed up in a 
Sclavic ocean. A constituent portion of the empire, they 
would get all the privileges they deserve, perhaps more, for 
it would be the obvious interest of the supreme govern- 
ment to encourage their national tendencies to a reason- 
able extent, in order to be enabled to use them, at any 
emergency, as a check upon the other nationalities of the 
empire. 

The union of Magyardom to the empire, while it is re- 
quired for the well-being of Hungary herself and of Aus- 
tria, is also essential to the welfare of Europe. It was 
precisely so in the seventeenth century, only the danger 
then came from the Southeast, while now it comes from the 
Northeast. Then Europe feared the Sultan, now she fears 
the Czar. ‘The Protestants did their utmost then to throw 
Europe into the hands of the enemy. The favor shown 
by the Red Republicans to the aristocratic Magyars, which 
made many persons wonder not a little, is hence explained. 
The downfall of the empire would make the confusion of 
1848 worse confounded, — just what the Reds desired. 
“ After us the deluge,” said they; “if Europe is to become 
Cossack, it will not be until we have done our work.” 
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It is time to close this article, but before we do, it will 
be well to sum up the theses which we have proved by 
our Magyar authorities. 1. The Magyar struggle was 
essentially aristocratic in all its parts. 2. The war in 
Hungary was a war, not of classes only, but mainly of 
races. 3. The Magyar war party was made up almost 
entirely of the untitled nobles, who did not, in fact, express 
the sense of the nation. 4. The Magyars had steadily 
resisted, from the beginning, nearly every measure designed 
for the amelioration of the condition of the Sclaves. 5. 
Nearly every beneficial measure of this class was forced 
upon the Diet by Austria, in the teeth of the Magyars. 
6. The measure proposed by Kossuth was illusory. 7. 
The Magyars rebelled, finally, against the Emperor, not 
because they had lost any thing, but because the Sclaves 
gained every thing, — because the Emperor did actually 
adopt efficient measures for the emancipation of the peas- 
ants, thereby merging the untitled nobles in the Sclavonic 
crowd. 8. After the pacification of Lombardy the Magyar 
cause was wellnigh hopeless, and after the entrance of 
Russia, utterly desperate. 9. This arose from two causes, 
besides the hostility of the Sclave population. From the 
fact that the pars sanior et potior, the magnates, many of 
the officers, and the soldiers and common people that fol- 
lowed these, were averse to the war from the beginning. 
From the treachery and the imprudence of Kossuth, who 
invaded the territories of the man whom he acknowledged 
to be his emperor and king, and who sent the cruel Bem 
to torture the Saxons and Wallachs, until they had no 
other resource than to implore the neighboring Russian 
troops to save them. 10. It is probable that Gérgey was 
not a traitor. Else the whole body of Magyar officers 
must have been traitors. 11. The well-being of Europe 
required the union of Magyardom to Austria in the seven- 
teenth century. 12. The same well-being requires it in 
the nineteenth. 13. The good of Austria became, per ac- 
cidens, at both epochs, the good of Europe. 14. The sal- 
vation of Magyardom itself imperiously demanded and 
demands the same union, firstly, that it might be delivered 
from the Turks; lastly, that it may be delivered from the 
Sclaves. 

All the above propositions are fully proved by the cita- 
tions we have made from the authors named at the head 
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of this article. We have quoted them verbatim, excepting 
that we have substituted the word Magyar for the term 
Hungarian, where the real meaning of the passage required 
it. These Magyars have no exclusive right to the name 
of Hungarian, and their method of using it is calculated 
to deceive the unwary. Of course, our inferences from 
their facts will not please them, but that is no fault of ours. 

We do not wish this article to be regarded as an apol- 
ogy for Austria, for it is not. She understands her own 
business better than any one else, we suppose, and she has 
always been singularly indifferent to the praise or to the 
censure of outsiders. As an American, we had few sym- 
pathies with her previous to 1849, and as a Catholic, fewer 
still. No Magyar can have a greater horror of Josephism 
than we have. We have simply attempted to write a 
chapter of the history of events that have been strangely 
misrepresented and misunderstood. For the rest, we sup- 
pose that the Austrian government is little better, and little 
worse, than the common run of Christian governments. 
She has probably ruled Hungary as wisely and as justly as 
any other power could have done, and certainly better than 
the Magyars ever did. It is true that the Magyars, in their 
manifesto, take a strange delight in repeating, that “the 
history of the government of Austria in Hungary presents 
but an unbroken series of perjured deeds from generation 
to generation”; but that is a figure of speech. The stories 
we heard about the astonishing battles which the Magyars 
fought and won, against overwhelming odds, were got up 
upon a similar principle. Every little skirmish was digni- 
fied with a high-sounding name. Since the despatches of 
Kossuth, every body knows how to estimate Magyar rhet- 
oric. Pulszky tells a somewhat different story about the 
Hapsburgs, and so does history. ‘The severe punishments 
inflicted by Austria upon the rebels have provoked much 
censure, but we cannot call them illegal or unjust. All 
governments do the same under similar circumstances, and 
England was far more severe after the battle of Culloden, 
than Austria after the Hungarian campaign. High-treason 
is everywhere punishable with death, even in America. 
The number of the persons implicated does not affect the 
principle; if they are tried, found guilty, and hanged, you 
may call the proceeding severe or impolitic, but you can- 
not call it unjust. If a man who murders another is justly 
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deprived of life, we cannot see why he does not at least 
deserve as much who is guilty of the blood of thousands 
slain in an insurrection which he has needlessly and crimi- 
nally provoked. If our Magyarized authors weep over 
Batthyani, why cannot they drop a tear for Lambert? If 
they lament the fate of Dessewfy, why not regret the mur- 
der of Zichy? If they mourn for the officers executed on 
the 6th of October, why not commemorate the hundreds 
of Saxons, Wallachs, and Sclaves shot in cold blood? Is 
every murder done by a revolutionist an act of just ven- 
geance, and is every execution of a rebel a wanton mur- 
der? So it would seem, if Red Republican innovations 
upon language are to be accepted as standard authority. 
For the rest, the conduct of so many of the persons who 
were the subjects of the mercy of Pius the Ninth, and who 
pledged their honor that they would never again molest his 
government, shows that mercy to the ringleaders of a rebel- 
lion may be cruelty to the people, who, after all, are the 
real sufferers in these risings. The instigators generally 
contrive to fill their pockets, and escape. 

We have said little in praise of the Magyars, because 
enough has been said in their favor already, so that we 
were not obliged to step out of our way to load them with 
pleasant epithets. The people have been shamefully de- 
ceived concerning the merits of the late war, and about the 
relations which have always subsisted between the Ma- 
gyars and Austria on the one hand, and the Sclaves on the 
other. But the notion entertained here touching the Ma- 
gyar character is substantially correct. That strange peo- 
ple have nearly all the vices and the virtues which belong 
to the epoch.of chivalry. ‘The Magyar is brave, hospitable, 
and frank. His love of country is intense ; so is his jealous 
regard for his “historical privileges,” which make up the 
freedom he covets. The views which we have given of 
the Magyars necessarily follow from the peculiar investi- 
gation which we proposed to ourselves when we began 
this paper. We might select another stand-point, which 
would give us occasion to say much in their favor, and 
little in their dispraise. Our purpose has been to charac- 
terize events, not to discuss nationalities, either favorably 
or unfavorably, and we have endeavored to write as a 
Christian American, not as a Sclave, an Austrian, ora 
Magyar. 
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Arr. III. — Correspondence of the Austrian Chargé @ Af- 
faires and Mr. Webster, Secretary of State. Communi- 
cated to the Senate by the President, December 30, 1850. 
The Daily Globe. Washington, D. C. Jan. 1, 1851. 


WE have devoted in the preceding and present numbers 
of this journal considerable space to the discussion of the 
late Hungarian rebellion, and have shown, what an able 
contemporary* has also shown, that the American sympa- 
thy with it, on the ground that it was a movement in favor 
of popular institutions similar to our own, was wholly mis- 
placed, for it was not, in the American sense, either demo- 
cratic or republican. But, after all, this is only an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and only proves that the sympathizers 
are inconsistent with themselves. We are disposed to take 
higher ground, and to maintain that if the Magyar rebel- 
lion had been in favor of democracy, or republican insti- 
tutions like our own, the sympathy expressed with it would 
equally have been misplaced. A rebellion for democracy 
or republicanism is as unjustifiable as a rebellion for aris- 
tocracy or monarchy. The end does not justify the means, 
and whether a given rebellion is stirred up for the purpose 
of establishing one form of government or another has 
nothing to do with its justice or injustice. 

The Magyar movement was a rebellion, —a rebellion 
against the Emperor of Austria, both as Emperor of Aus- 
tria and as King of Hungary. It is not true, either in fact or 
in law, as some would persuade us, that Hungary was an 
independent nation, having no connection with the Aus- 
trian empire but the mere accidental union of the crowns 
of each in the same person. Hungary was an integral 
part of the empire, and owed allegiance to the Emperor 
as Emperor of Austria, as well as King of Hungary. 
She had, it is true, a national Diet or parliament under 
her king, for purely civil administration; but the admin- 
istration of her finances and the command of her military 
were vested in the Emperor, not merely in the King, and 
pertained to the imperial chancery at Vienna. Whether, 
then, the Magyars attempted to subvert the authority of 
the Emperor of Austria, or of the King of Hungary, they 
were alike rebels, and, as they attempted to subvert both, 
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they were undeniably rebels, and their movement a rebel- 
lion, in the strictest sense of the word. 

We do not say that a rebellion is never in any case or 
under any circumstances justifiable; but we do say that a 
rebellion for the purpose of changing the form of govern- 
ment, whether from a monarchy to a republic or from an 
aristocracy to a democracy, whether from a democracy to 
an aristocracy or from a republic to a monarchy, is always 
unjustifiable, and the highest crime known to the law; for 
all these several forms of government may be legitimate 
and also illegitimate, and no one of them is per se more 
legitimate or illegitimate than another. There is no one 
form of government that has the right to establish itself 
everywhere, or that is universally obligatory. The popular 
or republican form in certain times and places may be 
legitimate, and most certainly is so in this country; but 
it is not the only legitimate form of government possible. 
Monarchical forms are as legitimate in Great Britain, 
Spain, and Austria, as republican forms are with us. None 
of the recognized forms of government are per se in con- 
travention of the Divine law or of the natural rights of 
men, or per se tyrannical and oppressive, and therefore 
resistance to any one of them on the part of its subjects 
can never per se be lawful, or otherwise than criminal. 
Monarchy is per se no more in contravention of natural 
right or of natural freedom than is democracy, and hence 
it is as criminal to rebel against monarchy for the sake of 
instituting democracy, as it is to rebel against democracy 
for the sake of instituting monarchy. 

If rebellion is ever justifiable, it is only for reasons inde- 
pendent of the form of the government. Undoubtedly, the 
people of a given country, when the previous authority has 
been subverted, and there is no longer either in fact or in 
law any existing political order, may reconstitute govern- 
ment in such form as they judge best; but they can never 
lawfully overthrow an established government for the sake 
of adopting another political form, even though fully per- 
suaded of its superiority. The right, if such right there 
be, to subvert an existing government, never grows out of 
its form, but out of the fact that by tyranny and oppres- 
sion the historical authority has lost its legitimacy. The 
Amerian Congress of 1776 did not set forth that George 
the Third was a king, and they wanted a republican gov- 
ernment; they did not declare the Colonies absolved from 
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their allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, on the 
ground that republicanism is the natural right of every 
people, and no people can ever owe allegiance to a mon- 
archy. The moral sense of the Colonies and of the whole 
world would have been outraged by such a declaration. 
Even Mr. Jefferson adopted for his motto, not “ Resistance 
to kings,” but “ Resistance to tyrants, is obedience to God.” 
The Congress, in setting forth to the world their reasons 
for dissolving the connection of the Colonies with the 
mother country, did not draw up a list of facts which go 
to prove that George the Third was a king, but a list of 
grievances which, in their judgment, proved him a tyrant; 
and it is not on the ground that he is a king, but that he 
is a tyrant, that they conclude the Colonies are absolved 
from their allegiance to him, and are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States, on the principle, as they 
imply, but do not expressly state, that the tyranny of the 
prince absolves the subject from his allegiance. 

Even on genuine American principles, the fact that the 
Magyars were rebels, or even rebels against monarchy 
in favor of democracy, was not enough to render them 
worthy of American sympathy. The defence of the 
American Revolution is not that it resisted the king, but 
that it resisted the tyrant; not that it was a struggle for 
republicanism, but a struggle for liberty. Its glory is not 
that it resisted authority, but that it resisted tyranny, or an 
authority which had by its own conduct forfeited its rights ; 
and that glory is neither enhanced nor diminished by the 
fact that it eventuated in the establishment of a republi- 
can form of government. The Magyars, therefore, whether 
they proposed to establish a popular form of government 
or not, before they could, on American principles, have any 
claim to the sympathy of Americans, or of any body except 
rebels, cutthroats, and assassins, must prove that they were 
not resisting legitimate authority, received as such by the 
laws and historical rights of the empire, but simply tyran- 
ny and oppression; that the Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary had by his long-continued misrule forfeited 
the allegiance of his subjects, and that only by casting 
him off, and taking up arms against him, could they shelter 
themselves from grievous oppression, and secure the enjoy- 
ment of the inalienable or natural rights of man. This 
they, did not do, and this they, it is well known, could not 
do; for they were themselves the aggressors, the party that 
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oppressed, or sought to oppress, both their sovereign and 
their Sclavic dependents. 

It is precisely in its overlooking the doctrine we have 
here asserted, and in assuming the lawfulness of any rebel- 
lion against monarchy in favor of popular government, that 
we are obliged to except to Mr. Secretary Webster’s de- 
fence of the sympathy manifested by the American gov- 
ernment and people with the Magyar rebellion, in answer 
to Mr. Hulsemann’s protest against it in the name of the 
Austrian government. We are not competent to enter 
into the intrinsic merits of the controversy between Austria 
and the United States. It may be that Austria had no 
just cause of complaint, but we may say, that Mr. Web- 
ster, in attempting to prove it, takes a stand which strikes 
us as extraordinary, indefensible, and extremely dangerous. 

The facts in the case, as we understand them, are, that 
our government, sympathizing itself with the Magyar re- 
bellion, and importuned by Magyar agents and a portion of 
our own people, pending the struggle of Austria to reduce 
the rebellious Magyars to their allegiance, sent a Mr. Dudley 
Mann as an agent, authorized, if after inquiry he judged 
it proper, to recognize the revolutionary government of 
Hungary, and to conclude a commercial treaty with it. 
Mr. Mann’s instructions, drawn up in terms highly compli- 
mentary to the Magyar rebels, and any thing, to say the 
least, but respectful to Austria and her Russian ally, were 
subsequently communicated by the President to the Senate, 
printed by its order, and as a matter of course published 
to the world. On their being published, Austria complains 
that sending such an agent with such instructions, drawn up 
in terms offensive to the Imperial Cabinet, was a violation 
of the policy of non-intervention, which our government 
professed; that the explanation given by Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Webster’s predecessor, that the agent was sent merely for 
the purpose of making inquiries, did not accord with the 
fact, for he was sent, as appears from the instructions 
themselves, with authority to recognize, if he saw proper, 
the Hungarian republic, and conclude with it a commercial 
treaty ; and that even if it were so, it does not sufficiently 
explain the cause of the anxiety that was felt to ascertain 
the chances of the revolutionists. 

Mr. Webster replies, that, admitting the facts to be as 
alleged, they are no just ground of complaint, and says, 
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that he “asserts to Mr. Hulsemann and the Imperial Cabi- 
net, in presence of the world, that the steps taken by Pres- 
ident Taylor, now protested against by the Austrian govy- 
ernment, were watranted by the law of nations, and 
agreeable to the usages of civilized states.” It must be so, 
we suppose, or Mr. Webster would not so solemnly assert 
it; but he must pardon us for telling him, that, if we take 
it to be so, it is on his authority, and not on his reasoning. 
We do not claim to be very familiar with the law of na- 
tions or the usages of civilized states; but it strikes us that 
Mr. Webster argues, instead of the case before him, another 
somewhat analogous to it. He speaks of our neutral 
duties, and contends that we did nothing not permitted to 
neutral nations. ‘This may be so, but he cannot be una- 
ware, it is presumed, that the law of neutrals does not 
strictly apply to the case of a struggle on the part of a 
sovereign to put down a rebellion against his authority. 
A nation is regarded as neutral when it does not intervene 
in a war between two belligerents, each of whom has the 
right of war and peace. It is neutral, because it sides with 
neither party in the war; but though not free as a neutral 
nation to side with either party in the war, it is free to 
recognize both parties in all other respects, and to main- 
tain amicable relations with both, without giving offence 
to either. But in the case of a sovereign engaged in put- 
ting down a rebellion, there is for the non-intervening nation 
only one party, and neutrality requires at least two parties 
besides the neutral party. Independent nations are known, 
and in fact exist to each other, only through their respec- 
tive governments. The nation is only in its sovereign 
authority, and relation can be had with its provinces or 
departments only in and through that authority. The fact 
that these provinces or departments are in a state of rebel- 
lion does not at all relax this rule, but, so far as it affects it 
at all, renders it more stringent and violations of it less 
pardonable. The presumption in all cases is, that the 
authority is in the right, and its rights are as sacred and 
inviolable when engaged in putting down a rebellion as at 
any other time, and it is for us the entire nation then, as 
much as when all its subjects are faithful to their alle- 
giance. The nation, in view of the non-intervening power, 
is still one nation, however rent by internal divisions, and 
is still in the sovereign authority. There is then no neu- 
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trality in the case, because the nation presents to the 
recognition of the non-intervening state only one party, and 
as long as this state chooses to abide by the policy of non- 
intervention, it must ignore the rebels, and maintain no 
sort of relations with them, because the recognition of them 
would be itself an act of intervention. There is, then, an 
obvious difference between the law of neutrals, and the 
law applicable’ to the conduct of non-intervening states 
towards a friendly power engaged in suppressing a rebel- 
lion among its subjects. Neutral nations may recognize 
and hold friendly intercourse with both belligerents, save 
in what directly relates to the war raging between them; 
but non-intervening states in a civil war can know and hold 
intercourse only with one party, the authority engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion. Even if we did nothing in the 
late Hungarian rebellion not permitted to neutrals in a 
war between two independent sovereigns, it does not 
therefore necessarily follow that we did nothing not per- 
mitted to a non-intervening state in a war waged by a 
sovereign to suppress a rebellion, or reduce his subjects to 
their allegiance. 

The fallacy in the reasoning of many on this subject 
arises from their allowing themselves to consider the war 
only from the point of view of the rebels, and to look upon 
it as a resistance to aggression, in defence of acknowledged 
rights. Even conceding that there may be cases where this 
is so, the presumption always is that it is not so; for the 
presumption is always in favor of authority. The non- 
intervening state must always look at the war as a war 
legitimately waged by the sovereign to suppress rebellion, 
to assert his rights, and maintain peace and good order 
in his dominions. To go beyond this, to judge the sov- 
ereign, and to decide against him, and in favor of his re- 
volted subjects, is itself an act of intervention, of which he 
has the right to complain, even though it is followed by no 
other act of intervention. Doubtless one nation may form 
and express a judgment on the conduct of another nation, 
and may even go so far as to acknowledge the right and 
the independence of the rebel government, but not if it 
professes to remain on friendly terms with the authority 
rebelled against, and to take no part in its disputes with 
its subjects. 

Mr. Webster says, — “If the United States had gone so 
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far as formally to acknowledge the independence of Hun- 
gary, although, as the event has proved, it would have been 
a precipitate step, and from which no good could have re- 
sulted to either party, it would not, nevertheless, have 
been an act against the law of nations, provided they took 
no part in her contest with Austria.” But such recognition 
is itself a taking part in the contest, and a very grave part; 
for often the bare recognition by a powerful state of 
the independence of a revolutionary government may be 
decisive of the contest, the weight thrown into the revolu- 
tionary scale that causes it to preponderate, and without 
which it would not have preponderated. “It is not re- 
quired of neutral powers,” Mr. Webster adds, “that they 
await the recognition of the new government by the parent 
state. No principle of publiclaw has been more frequently 
acted upon within the last thirty years by the great powers 
of the world than this. Within that period eight or ten 
new states have established independent governments with- 
in the limits of the colonial dominions of Spain, and in 
Europe the same thing has been done by Belgium and 
Greece. The existence of these states was recognized by 
some of the leading powers of Europe, as well as by the 
United States, before it was acknowledged by the states 
from which they had separated themselves.” Conceding 
the facts here alleged, Mr. Webster’s conclusion is not in- 
evitable. The facts he cites hardly sustain him. What 
the United States may have done, as they are the party ae- 
cused, must for the present be put out of the question, for 
no nation can say, when accused of violating the law of 
nations, I did formerly an act of the same nature as that of 
which I am now accused, therefore the act for which you 
arraign me is lawful. No one nation makes the law of na- 
tions, and the fact that one, two, or three nations, even 
though leading nations, have done this or that, is not suffi- 
cient to establish a precedent. No usage can be cited as a 
precedent, unless it has in its favor the general consent of 
Christian nations. 

The instances Mr. Webster’ cites are either not in point, 
or at best doubtful as precedents. Belgium and Greece 
are not to his purpose. Belgium, for certain public consid- 
erations, was attached to the dominions of the king of the 
Netherlands by the allied sovereigns on the general pacifi- 
cation of Europe, after the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
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and her independence, after her revolution, excited by that 
of France, in 1830, was acknowledged by the joint action 
of these same allied sovereigns, who were as competent to 
separate her, when they judged proper, from the dominions 
of the king of the Netherlands, as they were to annex her 
to them. All the right the Dutch king ever had to Belgi- 
um was derived from them, and they of course were com- 
petent to unmake the right they had created, when the rea- 
sons which had led them to create it no longer existed, or 
paramount reasons required them to unmake it. Greece, 
again, is no case in point. She was a Christian nation, 
held in subjection by a Mahometan, that is, an infidel 
power, and the right of an infidel power to hold a Christian 
nation in subjection was never recognized by the public 
law of Christendom. The Turk never had any legitimate 
authority over Greece, and Christian nations were always 
free, if they chose, to intervene for her restoration to free- 
dom and independence, and therefore, assuredly, to ac- 
knowledge and guaranty her indépendence when she her- 
self asserted it. There has, in fact, never been peace 
between Christendom and the Mahometan world; there 
has hitherto been only an-occasional truce, and if there are 
now some indications of peace, it is because Islamism has 
relaxed somewhat of its intolerance, or become too weak to 
be aggressive. 

The case of the Spanish American states is doubtful as 
a precedent. Mr. Canning on the part of England, we 
grant, did acknowledge their independence before Spain 
had done so, and even before she had abandoned all efforts 
to reduce them to their allegiance; but this he did in fur- 
therance of a policy hostile to Spain, and avowedly to cre- 
ate an interest in the New World against her in the Old. 
We have never heard that Spain did not feel herself aggriev- 
ed by his act, and we have seen both its justice and wisdom 
denied by able and influential English writers. Instances 
in which powerful nations have taken advantage of the 
weakness or embarrassment of a power with whom they 
profess to be at peace, and acquiesced in by that power 
because she could not obtain redress by appeals to their 
sense of justice or honor, and was not in a condition to 
enforce it, are hardly to be cited as precedents, or regarded 
as warranted by the law of nations. 

We, however, willingly concede that neutral powers 
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are not obliged in all cases to wait till the new govern- 
ment is recognized by the parent state, because such state 
may be unreasonably obstinate in refusing to acknowledge 
it, may persist in her claims long after there ceases to be 
any moral possibility of her enforcing them, and the in- 
terests of the civilized world, as well as of the new states 
themselves, may imperatively demand that the new state be 
admitted into the family of independent states. But they 
are bound to wait till the revolutionary state is indepen- 
dent in fact, — till the parent state has virtually abandoned 
the struggle, and there is no longer any probability of her 
renewing it with an issue favorable to her sovereignty. 
This is all we ask, but thus much we do ask, and we had 
always understood that so much was conceded even by 
our own government to be necessary to authorize it for- 
mally to recognize a revolutionary state. That such was 
the case with the Spanish American revolutionary govern- 
ments, when they were formally acknowledged by England 
and the United States, we do not pretend, and therefore 
we should cite the act of these powers as a precedent to be 
shunned, not followed. But whatever may have been the 
case with these, such certainly was not the case with the 
Magyarx The Magyar revolutionary government, as the 
government of Hungary, was not at any time independent, 
or a government in fact. It was acknowledged by only a 
minority of the Hungarian population, and did not com- 
bine in its support the whole even of the Magyar race. It 
was even as to Hungary only a faction. It was opposed 
or looked upon coldly by the majority of the magnates of 
the land, to whom the principal authority in the local gov- 
ernment belonged, and was opposed by a majority of the 
population of the territory over which it pretended to au- 
thority, and in arms against it. At the moment when Mr. 
Mann was accredited to it, it was attacked on the south 
and southeast by powerful armies of Hungarians, while 
Austria and Russia were entering it from the east, north- 
east, northwest, and west, with an overwhelming force. 
It was attacked on nine sides at once, and it is well known 
that the allied forces crushed it without a serious blow 
being struck. To say that Kossuth’s government, supported 
only by a faction of the Hungarian people, always unable 
to make it assume a national character, and thus assailed on 
all quarters by powerful forces under brave and experienced 
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officers, — some of whom are unrivalled in modern times, 
save by Napoleon and Wellington, — was independent in 
fact, is simply ridiculous; and to pretend that Austria had 
virtually abandoned the contest, and had no reasonable 
prospect of renewing it with an issue favorable to her sov- 
ereignty, is still more ridiculous. To have formally recog- 
nized its independence would have been an act sustained 
by none of the instances Mr. Webster cites, even giving 
them an interpretation the most favorable to his position 
they can possibly bear, and, it strikes us, manifestly un- 
warranted by the law of nations or the usages of civilized 
states. With all deference, then, to Mr. Webster, we 
must think that he goes farther than he is warranted in 
saying that, if the United States had formally acknowl- 
edged the independence of Hungary, it would not have 
been an act against the law of nations. 

The well-known fact is, that our government was impor- 
tuned by the Magyar agents and sympathizers to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the Magyar revolutionary gov- 
ernment, not because it was independent in fact, but be- 
cause they hoped such acknowledgment would aid it in 
becoming so, — not because Austria had abandoned the 
struggle, nor because her success was doubtful, but that it 
might become doubtful. They knew and felt that the Ma- 
gyar cause, unless it could obtain direct or indirect foreign 
aid, was utterly hopeless. Direct aid, except from Red Re- 
publican volunteers, they could not at the moment expect; 
but they hoped that, if they could, through the prospect of 
commercial advantages, induce this country together with 
Great Britain to acknowledge Hungarian independence, 
and form commercial treaties with Kossuth’s government, it 
would enable the rebels to make the contest a national one, 
and prolong it till they might have a chance to obtain di- 
rect foreign intervention, in the shape of diplomacy, if not of 
subsidies; and looking to the state of Europe at the time, 
we cannot doubt, if Kossuth could have contrived to 
continue the struggle. some six or eight months longer, he 
would have had some chance of obtaining it. Through his 
Red Republican coadjutors in every country, he would not 
unlikely have succeeded in kindling a general war through- 
out Europe, and at its termination, she having been previ- 
ously recognized by several of the belligerents, he might 
possibly have obtained the separation of Hungary from the 
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empire, as one of the conditions of a general pacification. 
Such undoubtedly was the hope of Kossuth and his friends, 
and to such a result looked expressly their policy of getting 
this country and Great Britain to acknowledge Hungarian 
independence; and it is not unlikely that it was foreseeing 
the possibility of such a result, that induced Austria to 
call in the aid of Russia to suppress the rebellion before 
the rebels could consummate any portion of their diplo- 
matic policy, instead of relying on her own resources 
alone, which were amply sufhcient against the Magyars, so 
long as she had only them to contend with. For us un- 
der the circumstances to have acknowledged Hungarian 
independence would have been to second the policy of 
Kossuth, to contribute to his chances of prolonging the 
contest, of kindling a general war, and robbing the Aus- 
trian empire of one of her richest provinces. It would 
not, in the first instance, indeed, have been an armed inter- 
vention, but it would nevertheless have been an interven- 
tion, a comforting and consorting with rebels, which, it 
strikes us, the law of nations does not warrant, and which 
are by no means agreeable to the usages of civilized states. 

It is very true, our agent did not formally recognize the 
independence of the revolutionary government, and that he 
never even entered Hungary. The contest was decided by 
the time he reached Vienna, in reality before he left home, 
and it was too late to aid the rebels, or to form any arrange- 
ments with them advantageous to ourselves. His mission 
had failed in its main purpose, and nothing would have 
come of it, if President Taylor’s Cabinet could have kept 
their own secret. But we must dissent from Mr. Clayton 
and Mr. Webster in the assertion that the mission was 
only, or even principally, a mission of inquiry. It was no 
more a mission of inquiry than is that of any agent sent 
abroad to recognize a foreign power, and, if practicable 
and advantageous, to form with it a commercial treaty. 
This is evident from the very language of Mr. Mann’s in- 
structions, as cited by Mr. Webster to prove the contrary. 
“The principal object the President has in view,” say the 
instructions, as cited by Mr. Webster, “is to obtain minute 
and reliable information in regard to Hungary in connec- 
tion with the affairs of surrounding countries, the probable 
issue of the present revolutionary movements, and the 
chances we may have of forming commercial arrangements 
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with that power favorable to the United States.” And again, 
“ The object of the President is to obtain information with 
regard to Hungary, and her resources and prospects, with a 
view to an early recognition of her independence and the for- 
mation of commercial relations with her.” It is clear from this, 
that the object of the government was the early recognition 
of the independence of Hungary, and the formation of com- 
mercial relations with her favorable to the United States. 
The information sought was sought merely as subsidiary 
to this end. If to obtain this information was the only 
object, or the principal object, of sending the agent, why 
was he accredited to Kossuth’s government, and authorized, 
if he saw proper, to recognize it and conclude a commer- 
cial treaty with it? Why were his instructions drawn up 
in terms highly complimentary to the rebels, and reproach- 
ful to the Imperial government, — in terms which indicated 
a foregone conclusion? Information was no doubt wanted, 
—few cabinets have wanted information more than Presi- 
dent Taylor’s, — but the particular information it wanted 
in this case was whether it was too late to serve the rev- 
olutionary government, in its contest with the Imperial 
authority, and whether commercial advantages could be 
secured to ourselves by formally recognizing it and con- 
cluding a commercial treaty with it. 

Mr. Webster contends that President Taylors Cabinet 
was justified in the steps it took, by an example which he 
cites of the Imperial court. In the early part of our Rev- 
olutionary struggle, and while England was putting forth 
all her power to subdue us, an agent of the American Con- 
gress, he says, “ was not only received with great respect 
by the ambassador of the Empress Queen at Paris, and 
by the minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who after- 
wards mounted the Imperial throne, but resided in Vienna 
for a considerable time; not, indeed, officially acknowledged, 
but treated with courtesy and respect; and the Emperor 
suffered himself to be persuaded by that agent to exert 
himself to prevent the German powers from furnishing 
troops to England to enable her to suppress the rebellion 
in America. Neither Mr. Hulsemann nor the Cabinet of 
Vienna, it is presumed, will undertake to say that any 
thing said or done by this government, in regard to the 
recent war between Austria and Hungary, is not borne out, 
and more than borne out, by this example of the Imperial 
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court.” The example of Joseph the Second, the Emperor 
here referred to, has little weight with us, and can have 
little weight with an Austrian, for he is well known, 
through the greater part of his life, to have departed widely 
from the traditions of the house of Hapsburg. He was a 
half French philosopher, a bold innovator, a revolutionist 
on the throne, whose authority in founding precedents 
we hardly expected such a man as Mr. Webster to rec- 
ognize. But there is, it strikes us, a wide difference be- 
tween treating with courtesy and respect, as a private gen- 
tleman, a person who happens to be, but who is not officially 
recognized to be, an agent from a revolutionary govern- 
ment, and appointing and sending out an agent to such 
a government, with instructions drawn up in terms highly 
complimentary to it and reproachful to the government 
against which it is in arms, and authorized, in a certain 
contingency, to recognize its independence, and conclude 
a commercial treaty with it. The Emperor, moreover, at 
the instance of the agent, performed no act that was not 
required by his position as a neutral power; for all he is 
said to have done was simply to exert himself to prevent the 
German princes, that is, the princes that acknowledged him 
as Emperor, from intervening in favor of England. He was 
not bound to intervene in the quarrel between England and 
her Colonies, and to advise, as Emperor, the princes of his 
empire not to intervene against us by furnishing troops to 
England to aid her in subduing us, was simply not inter- 
vening, and England had no more cause to complain than 
Austria would have had to complain of the Federal gov- 
ernment in case it had exerted itself, if they had been so 
disposed, and had had the power to do so, to prevent the 
several States of this Union from furnishing her troops to 
enable her to put down the rebellion in Hungary. The 
example of the Imperial court does not, therefore, appear 
to us to bear out, or indeed to have any bearing on, the 
conduct of President Taylor’s Cabinet. 

Mr. Webster expresses great indignation at Mr. Hulse- 
mann’s suggestion, that they who took the responsibility 
of sending out Mr. Mann exposed him to be treated as a 
spy. He denies that Mr. Mann wasa spy, and says, —“ To 
give this odious name and character to a confidential agent 
of a neutral power, bearing the commission of his coun- 
try, and sent for a purpose fully warranted by the law of 
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nations, is not only to abuse language, but also to confound 
all just ideas,and to announce the wildest and most ex- 
travagant notions.” Certainly, if “sent for a purpose 
fully warranted by the law of nations,” but not so certainly, 
if sent to tamper with rebels contrary to the law of nations. 
“ Had the Imperial government of Austria subjected Mr. 
Mann to the treatment of a spy,” Mr. Webster adds, “ it 
would have placed itself out of the pale of civilized na- 
tions; and the Cabinet of Vienna may be assured, that if 
it had carried, or attempted to carry, any such lawless 
purpose into effect, in the case of an authorized agent of 
this government, the spirit of the people of this country 
would have demanded immediate hostilities to be waged | 
by the utmost exertion of the power of the republic, mili- 
tary and naval.” Perhaps so. But if Mr. Mann at Vienna, 
with instructions hostile to Austria, and his credentials to 
her rebellious subjects in his pocket, and seeking informa- 
tion as to her policy and movements with a view of using 
it against her to the advantage of her rebellious subjects 
in arms against her, was nota spy, what washe? Weare 
far from certain that he was not a spy in the full legal sense 
of the term, for a spy, we take it, is a secret emissary in 
the camp or dominions of one belligerent, communicating 
with traitors, or seeking information of its resources, in- 
tentions, plans, and operations, with a view to the interests 
of its enemies, or the other belligerent, all of which was 
true of Mr. Mann, as is evident from the very face of his in- 
structions. He was sent especially to collect information 
in the dominions of Austria, with a view of using it 
against her and in favor of her rebellious subjects, as is 
undeniable; what was he, then, but a spy? The fact 
that he was a confidential agent of our government, acting 
under its authority, could not alter the nature of his errand, 
and only implicated our government itself in his unlawful 
doings. But be this as it may, if, as Austria contends, 
and Mr. Webster, in our judgment, fails to disprove, the 
agent or emissary despatched was despatched on an un- 
lawful mission, that is, a mission not warranted by the law 
of nations, the commission of his government could not 
protect him. If, then, Austria had apprehended him within 
her jurisdiction, she could have punished him according to 
the nature of his offence, without his government having 
either the right to protect him or to complain; for it could 
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claim no right in virtue of its own wrong. Mr. Webster’s 
indignation seems to us, therefore, unwarranted, and his 
threat, which would have been more dignified if the domin- 
ions of Austria were contiguous to our own, or she were 
more formidable as a naval power, wholly uncalled for. 
Finally, Mr. Webster takes the ground that Austria has 
no right to complain of the instructions to Mr. Mann, how- 
ever reproachful to her, because they were instructions of 
the government to its own agent. This is undoubtedly 
tenable ground, so long as they remained confined to the 
government and its agent, and were unknown beyond; 
but not at all since they are published to the world. 
Austria complains of the instructions only inasmuch as 
they have received publicity. They were communicated 
by the President to the Senate, and by the Senate printed 
and published. They are, when published, addressed to the 
world, and Austria has now a perfect right to question the 
government concerning them. Mr. Webster says, “ With 
respect to the communication of Mr. Mann’s instructions to 
the Senate, and the language in which they were couched, 
it, has already been said, and Mr. Hulsemann must feel 
the justice of the remark, that there are domestic affairs 
in reference to which the government of the United States 
cannot admit the slightest responsibility to the government 
of his Imperial Majesty.” Very true, so long as they re- 
main purely domestic affairs; but Mr. Webster forgets that, 
when published to the world, they cease to be purely domes- 
tic affairs, and become public, and as public the govern- 
ment is of course responsible for them. This is only 
common sense and common justice, and Mr. Webster 
himself maintained the same, some years since, when the 
doctrine he now opposes to Mr. Hulsemann was put forth 
by General Jackson in one of his messages to Congress. 
We are pleased to find Mr. Clay taking in the Senate the 
same ground that we do. “It is true,” he says, on the mo- 
tion for printing an extra number of copies of the correspond- 
ence, “it is true that in some sense a communication be- 
tween the President of the United States and Congress, or 
either branch of it, is a domestic document, but the moment 
it is published it is transmitted to every quarter of the globe; 
and I think, if we look into the history of our diplomacy, 
we shall find unquestionable precedents where foreign gov- 
ernments have been called to an account for acts which 
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were somewhat, if not wholly, of a domestic character. 
Even occurrences of the day, as seen in the periodicals of 
the country, have been the subject of diplomatic action. 
Sir, does the fact that it is of a domestic character limit its 
publicity? It is published throughout the world; if you 
say any thing in that document which another government 
must feel as a reproach, is it any consolation to reflect 
that, while the whole world knows what you have said 
disparagingly of her, the whole world knows that it was a 
domestic matter?” The fact is, the moment the docu- 
ment is published, it ceases to be domestic, and becomes a 
public document, and is to be treated as such. 

We do not, therefore, think Mr. Webster’s reply proves 
that Austria had no cause of complaint, or that “the steps 
taken by President Taylor’s Cabinet, which she now pro- 
tests against, were warranted by the law of nations and 
agreeable to the usages of civilized states.” Whether they 
did in fact violate the law of nations and lawful usages or 
not, it is not within our province to decide, but we may, 
we trust, without rashness or indecorum, be permitted to 
suggest, that, if those steps were not absolutely unlawful, 
or more than other powers have sometimes suffered them- 
selves to take, they are such as no high-minded or hon- 
orable government would ever take against a power to 
whom it professed to be friendly, who had never given it 
the slightest cause of complaint, and whose friendship it 
wished to retain. They show that all the sympathies of 
the government were with the rebellious Magyars, and 
that it was willing to aid them all it could without an open 
rupture with their rightful sovereign. They show that the 
2) econ had no sincere friendship for Austria, no esteem 
or her character, no respect for her rights, no sympathy 
with her noble efforts to maintain the cause of authority 
and law against rebellion and anarchy, —in a word, they 
show that it cared nothing for her, the only party it had, 
as a non-intervening power, any right to know in the 
contest, and was solicitous only for the success of her 
rebellious subjects. An astute lawyer may, perhaps, show 
that we technically violated, in our ungenerous and dishon- 
orable conduct, nolaw of nations; but sure are we, that if 
the cases had been reversed, and we had been in the place 
of Austria and she in ours, Mr. Secretary Webster would 
have taken a different view of the question, and addressed 
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a protest against her doings in terms not more courteous, 
and far more energetic, than Austria has’seen proper to 
adopt. “Sir,” said Mr. Clay, in his remarks in the Senate 
on Mr. Webster’s answer, “any interference, no matter 
how cautious, how legitimate, it may be, in the affairs of 
a great government which is engaged in a contest with 
any of its departments, is one of great delicacy. We have 
only to reverse the positions in which we are relatively 
placed to appreciate it. Suppose any one of the States 
of this Union were in revolt against the general govern- 
ment, and any European power should send an agent here 
for the purpose of obtaining information, even such as that 
which our. agent was sent to Hungary to procure, certainly 
it would create a great deal of feeling throughout the United 
States.” Most assuredly it would, and if Austria had sent 
such an agent, accredited to the revolted State, with instruc- 
tions, drawn up in a tone of decided hostility to the general 
government, to recognize, in-a certain contingency, the 
independence of the rebels, and to form commercial ar- 
rangements with them, and had afterwards published the 
fact, together with these instructions, to the world, we 
cannot doubt that Mr. Webster would have found little 
difficulty in maintaining that her conduct was by no means 
“warranted by the law of nations,” or “agreeable to the 
usages of civilized states”; and if, during the struggle, we 
had found her emissary lurking about our court or camp, 
there is just as little doubt that we should have hung him, 
as General Jackson hung Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 

But all this by the way. Our purpose was not to prove 
the insufficiency of Mr. Webster’s reply to the Chevalier 
Hul!semann, to inculpate our own government, or to vindi- 
cate the justice of the Austrian protest. It was for a far 
different purpose that we introduced the correspondence 
between the two governments. It was to point out a far 
graver fault on the part of Mr. Webster than that of incon- 
clusive reasoning, namely, that of attempting to defend the 
sympathy of the American government and people with Eu- 
ropean rebels in general, and the Magyar rebels in particular, 
on a ground fatal to all political right and social order. Mr. 
‘Webster, as representing the government, might feel himself 
called upon to make the best defence in his power of the 
steps taken by President Taylor’s Cabinet, even if he did 
not personally approve them ;. but we cannot excuse him for 
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attempting to do it on principles, which must not only be 
an aggravation of the offence complained of by Austria, 
but absolutely ruinous to his own government, and which 
it cannot accept without placing itself out of the pale of 
civilized nations. 

The policy of our government under Washington, and 
which was commended to us by the father of his country in 
his “ Farewell Address,” was that of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of other nations. In those purer days of the 
Republic, to which President Taylor proposed to restore the 
administration of the government, and the history of which 
it is rumored Mr. Webster is engaged in writing, we pro- 
ceeded on the principle of adopting and maintaining for 
ourselves such political forms and institutions as we judged 
most appropriate to our peculiar position, and best adapted 
to our national character and interests, and of leaving to 
other nations to do the same for themselves, each in its 
own individual case. We were sturdy republicans for our- 
selves; but we recognized, in themselves considered, the 
equal legitimacy of all forms of government, and claimed 
only that the republican was the legal and best form for us. 
We were republicans for ourselves, without proposing or 
claiming to be republicans for the whole world. We rec- 
ognized in every independent people, what, indeed, is the 
essence of independence, the right of self-government, that 
is, the right of determining its own form of political consti- 
tution, undictated to by any other people; and we also 
recognized the rights of authority, and the duty of the peo- 
ple to obey it in the legal discharge of its legal functions, 
that is, we recognized the allegiance of every people to the 
sovereign authority of the state, however constituted, or 
their strict obligation to obey the laws. We defended our 
own act of separation from the crown of Great Britain, not 
on modern revolutionary principles, but on legal principles, 
— on the ground that George the Third had by his tyranny 
broken the compact between him and the Colonies; that 
is, had by his own act, against our repeated remonstran- 
ces and protests, himself absolved us from our allegiance. 
Whether our defence was successful or not is nothing to 
the present question ; certain it is, the principle we asserted 
is a sound one, and if we erred in its application to facts, 
whatever defect in our title that error occasioned was 
supplied the moment that the British crown acknowledged 
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our independence. From that moment, at least, our gov- 
ernment was legal, and we asserted it on legal principles, 
and no more asserted or conceded the misnamed right of 
insurrection or rebellion than do monarchical governments 
themselves. Like all governments, we asserted the princi- 
ple of legitimacy, of authority, for ourselves, and recognized 
it in all independent governments, We thus placed our- 
selves in harmony with the civilized world, and could rec- 
ognize and treat with governments, and be recognized and 
treated with by them, on terms of mutual esteem and re- 
spect, although their constitution of the sovereign power 
was different from our own. 

Unhappily, of late years we have shown a disposition to 
depart from this sound principle and wholesome policy, 
and have come in some measure to regard ourselves as the 
representatives of a political system, and the political sys- 
tem we represent as the only system which, here or any- 
where else, is or can be legitimate. Rebellion of the people 
against: other systems in favor of ours, we assume to be 
everywhere lawful, and to be discountenanced, if discoun- 
tenanced at all, only where it is imprudent, that is, where 
it has not a reasonable prospect of succeeding. On this 
principle we encouraged, indirectly, at least, the Span- 
ish American colonies to revolt from the mother country, 
and prematurely acknowledged their independence; wrest- 
ed Texas from Mexico and annexed it to the Union; and 
have intrigued with the democrats of Cuba, and sought 
to. do the same with the Queen of the Antilles. On this 
principle we invaded Mexico, for if there had been no move- 
ment in Mexico to reéstablish monarchy, it cannot be 
doubted that we should have had no war with that repub- 
lic ; and it is remarkable, that the first thing we did after 
crossing the Rio Grande was to displace the monarchical 
party, and restore the republican party to power. And on 
this same principle, also, we sympathize, both government 
and people, with the rebels of all countries, and rejoice at 
their victories over -legitimate authority, historical rights, 
and the brave defenders of law, of order, of liberty, and of 
society. 

Mr. Webster, considering his antecedents, is the last man 
in the country that we should have suspected of a disposi- 
tion to indorse this most dangerous principle, so utterly 
repugnant to justice and civilization. Yet, unless we have 
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wholly mistaken his answer to the protest of the Austrian 
government, he has fully indorsed it, and supported it in 
the clear and forcible language which belongs to his char- 
acter. This is the principal fault we lay to his charge. 
Speaking of the deep interest taken by this country in the 
recent European revolutionary movements, he says,—“ The 
undersigned goes farther, and freely admits, that in propor- 
tion as these extraordinary events appeared to have their 
origin in those great ideas of responsible and popular gov- 
ernments, on which the American constitutions themselves 
are wholly founded, they could not but command the warm 
sympathy of the people of this country. Well-known cir- 
cumstances in their history, indeed their whole history, 
have made them the representatives of purely popular prin- 
ciples of government. In this light they stand before the 
world. They could not, if they would, conceal their char- 
acter, their condition, or their destiny.” This will bear but 
one interpretation, for Mr. Webster is not merely stating 
a fact; he is assuming a postulate, from which he infers the 
justice of that sympathy of our government and people, as 
we have said, with European rebels in general, and Ma- 
gyar rebels in particular, which had induced the steps 
against which Mr. Hulsemann, in the name of Austria, had 
protested. It could be no justification of that sympathy, 
except on the principle of the exclusive legality everywhere 
of purely popular principles of government. Not otherwise 
could sympathy with rebellious movements be defensible 
on the ground of their appearing to originate “in those 
great ideas of responsible and popular governments, on 
which the American constitutions themselves are wholly 
founded.” Moreover, on no other principle could it be 
maintained that such sympathy is justifiable, because the 
American people are “ the representatives of purely popu- 
lar principles of government.” If they are representatives 
of such principles only for their own country, without ques- 
tioning the legality of other forms of government for other 
countries, this would be no reason why they should sym- 
pathize with rebellions in other countries in favor of popu- 
lar principles of government, or why they should not hold 
the overthrow of monarchy in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria to be as great a crime, and as great a calamity, as 
would be the overthrow of democracy or republicanism 
in the United States. If they must sympathize with re- 
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bellions against monarchy in favor of democracy, because 
they are representatives of purely popular principles of gov- 
ernment, it can be so only because they represent such prin- 
ciples not for themselves only, but for the world, that is, as- 
sert the exclusive legality of such principles, and deny the 
legality of all others, or, in plain words, maintain that every 
government except the democratic is per se a tyranny, and 
may lawfully be subverted by its subjects, wherever they 
are able to do so. 

That this is no forced interpretation of Mr. Webster's 
language would seem to be evinced by his contrasting the 
position of the United States, as the representative of one 
system, with that of the European sovereigns supposed to 
represent another, and by his concluding from the fact that, 
as he alleges, they have denounced the popular principles 
on which the rights of our government are founded without 
remonstrance from us or disturbing our equanimity, so 
they should not remonstrate, or suffer their equanimity to 
be disturbed, when we denounce the principles on which 
they rest their rights. Thus he says: — 


“The position thus belonging to the United States is a fact as 
inseparable from their history, their constitutional organization, and 
their character, as the opposite position of the powers composing 
the European Alliance is from the history and constitutional organ- 
ization of the governments of those powers. The sovereigns who 
form that alliance have not unfrequently felt it their right to inter- 
fere with the political movements of foreign states; and have in 
their manifestoes and declarations denounced the popular ideas 
of the age, in terms so comprehensive as of necessity to include 
the United States and their forms of government. Itis well known 
that one of the leading principles announced by the allied sovereigns 
after the restoration of the Bourbons is, that all popular or constitu- 
tional rights are holden no otherwise than as grants and indulgences 
from crowned heads. ‘ Useful and necessary changes in legislation 
and administration,’ says the Laybach Circular of May, 1841, 
‘ought only to emanate from the free will and intelligent convic- 
tion of those whom God has rendered responsible for power; all 
that deviates from this line necessarily leads to disorder, commo- 
tions, and evils far more insufferable than those which they pretend 
to remedy.” And his late Austrian Majesty, Francis the First, 
is reported to have declared in an address to the Hungarian Diet, 
in 1826, that ‘ the whole world had become foolish, and, leaving their 
ancient laws, was in search of imaginary constitutions.’ These 
declarations amount to nothing less than a denial of the lawfulness 
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of the origin of the American government, since it is certain that 
the government was established in consequence of a change which 
did not proceed from thrones, or the permission of crowned heads. 
But the government heard these denunciations of its fundamental 
principles without remonstrance, or disturbance of its equanimity.” 


This fully confirms all that we have said,.and proves that 
Mr. Webster regards the two systems of government as 
fundamentally antagonistic, so that the legitimacy of the 
one cannot be proclaimed anywhere without denying the 
legitimacy of the other. But this cannot be the case, un- 
less each is exclusive, and asserts itself as the only legiti- 
mate form of government throughout the world, not only 
where it has the historical right, but equally where it has 
not, and its opponent has. Consequently he must hold, 
that, according to the principles of our government, all polit- 
ical systems but our own have no rights, are unlawful, and 
may be lawfully subverted by rebellion. This must be his 
doctrine, for he defends sympathy with rebellion against 
monarchy in behalf of popular government without an 
limitation, and solely on the ground that it is in behalf of 
popular government, and he is too good a moralist to hold 
that sympathy with wrong is ever defensible, and too dis- 
tinguished a lawyer and a statesman to maintain that a 
rebellion against legitimate authority, that is, rightful 
authority, is ever right. 

It is only on the ground that our government is founded, 
not merely on the right of a popular form of government 
here where there was no historical right against it, but on 
its right to found itself everywhere in opposition to the 
existing government differently constituted, that Mr. Web- 
ster can establish any fundamental antagonism between 
the principles of our government and the declarations of 
the allied sovereigns of Europe. He says it is certain that 
our government “was established. in consequence of a 
change which did not proceed from thrones, or the permis- 
sion of, crowned heads.” This is not precisely true, if we 
believe the Revolutionary Congress of 1776; for that de- 
clares the Colonies were absolved from their allegiance to 
the crown of Great Britain by the act or acts of George 
the Third, who was a crowned head, and he would be a 
bold man who, on any recognized principles of public or 
constitutional law, would undertake to maintain the strict 
legality of the American government prior to the acknowl- 
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edgment of its independence by the king of Great Brit- 
ain. But waiving this, conceding all that Mr. Webster 
asserts as to the origin of our own government, his con- 
clusion does not follow; for the allied sovereigns do not 
say, and never have said, that none but monarchical forms 
of government can be legal, and that no legislative or ad- 
ministrative changes are lawful unless they “ proceed from 
thrones, or the permission of crowned heads.” Even as 
Mr. Webster himself cites them, they only say that such 
changes “ought only to emanate from the free will and 
intelligent conviction of those whom God has rendered re- 
sponsible for power,” that is, from the sovereign or the 
supreme authority of the state. Does Mr. Webster him- 
self deny this? Did he, when formerly Secretary of State, 
deny it, and recognize the legitimacy of Mr. Dorr’s rebel- 
lion in Rhode Island? Did he deny it before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, when employed as counsel in 
a case which turned on this very principle? Was it not, 
and did not he, with ourselves and all other friends of law 
and order in the country who expressed their views on 
that rebellion, maintain that it was, precisely the vice of 
Mr. Dorr’s constitution, that it did not emanate from the 
free will and intelligent conviction of the sovereign au- 
thority of Rhode Island, but froma band of real, though 
not very sanguinary, rebels, who formed it without histori- 
cal right, and undertook to enforce it against the will of 
the government already existing? Is it necessary for us 
at this day, even after the decision of the highest tribunals 
known to our laws, to defend Rhode Island, and to prove 
that, in suppressing the Dorr rebellion, she did not violate 
the fundamental principles of the American state, and 
that too against such a lawyer and statesman as Mr. Sec- 
retary Webster ? 

Mr. Webster cannot be ignorant that the leading princi- 
ple which he says was announced by the allied sovereigns 
after the restoration of the Bourbons, that “popular or 
constitutional rights are holden no otherwise than as grants 
and indulgences from crowned heads,” was not announced 
as a universal principle, but as a special principle appli- 
cable only to the monarchical states of Europe, and was 
the simple statement of an historical fact, known to every 
decently-read man on the subject to be an historical fact, 
rather than the announcement of a principle at all. If we 
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recollect aright, it was not even then stated as a reason 
against such rights, but as a reason for granting or confirm- 
ing them. At least such is the fact with regard to the char- 
ter granted by Louis the Eighteenth of France, one of those 
sovereigns, to his subjects, after his restoration to the throne 
of his ancestors, in the preamble to which it is set forth. 
At any rate, it had, it could have, and was intended to 
have, no application to this country, where monarchy had 
no historical rights. Mr. Webster should not have con- 
founded the statement of a fact with the announcement of 
a principle, nor the announcement of a special with the 
announcement of a universal principle. The allied sover- 
eigns have on no occasion announced any principle that 
denies the lawfulness of our government, unless we so 
assert our government as to deny the lawfulness of every 
other not constituted like it. They have denounced the 
popular ideas of the age, we grant, but ‘not “in terms so 
comprehensive as of necessity to include the United States, 
and their forms of government,” for they have never denied 
the legality of popular government as such. They have 
denied its legality only when it attempts to assert itself in 
opposition to established law and historical right, and we, 
who yield to no man in our republicanism, or in our loyalty 
to our government, have done and still do as much, and 
so must every American citizen who knows the distinction 
between a sovereign state and a mob, or a legal conven- 
tion and an electioneering caucus. ‘That they have de- 
nounced, in denouncing the popular ideas of the age, 
doctrines which many of our people have imbibed, and in 
accordance with which there is a strong tendency among 
us at present to interpret our constitutions, is no doubt 
true, but those doctrines are not the foundation of our 
forms of government; they are irreconcilably hostile to 
them, as no man knows better, or on occasions feels more 
deeply,.than Mr. Webster himself, as it would be easy to 
collect from his support of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
his denunciations of resistance to it. 

Mr. Webster says that the allied sovereigns “ have: not 
unfrequently felt it their right to interfere with the political 
movements of foreign states,” and he appears to wish to 
leave the impression, that they have interfered to put down 
popular government, and that, as they have done this, they 
ought not to complain when we only express our sym- 
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pathy with the various movements to establish such gov- 
ernments. We are not the apologists of the sovereigns of 
Europe, but we have no right to misrepresent them, and 
we must say that this statement, in the sense it appears to 
be made, is far from being correct. The allied sovereigns 
have, undoubtedly, interfered occasionally in the political 
movements of foreign states, but rarely, if ever, in the 
political movements of any foreign state without the invi- 
tation or consent of its sovereign, and never to put down 
popular government as such, nor at all where it could pre- 
tend even to a shadow of political or historical right. They 
have interfered against usurpers and rebels in defence of 
legal constitutions and historical rights, but never to put 
down a government merely because it was founded on 
popular principles. It is against illegality, against revolu- 
tionism, against the disrespect for undeniable historical and 
political rights, against disorder and anarchy, that they have 
interfered. If they have interfered with republicanism as 
such, why have they not interfered to suppress republican- 
ism in Switzerland, in‘San Marino, and the Free Towns of 
Germany? No, the principle of intervention asserted by 
the allied sovereigns has been misunderstood, and often 
maliciously misrepresented. We in this country, instead 
of looking at the facts, and ascertaining the principle on 
which the sovereigns profess to act, have generally relied, 
without any critical examination, on the statements of 
European liberals, a class of men to whom truth is for 
the most part a stranger, and whose passions, prejudices, 
and purposes very naturally lead them to calumniate their 
sovereigns, against whom they are everywhere and con- 
tinually conspiring, and who have so often thwarted their 
criminal attempts. The principle on which the sovereigns 
have interfered is respect for historical rights, and the 
preservation of liberty and social order in Europe. Where 
republicanism existed, and had an historical right to exist, 
they have respected republicanism; where monarchy sur- 
vived, and had an historical right to reign, they have re- 
spected monarchy, and exerted themselves to put down its 
enemies. It does not therefore follow, because in defence 
of national constitutions and historical rights the allied 
sovereigns have frequently claimed the right to interfere to 
suppress usurpers and rebels, that they have no right to 
complain of us for everywhere sympathizing with usurpers 
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and rebels, with the party in arms against national consti- 
tutions and the historical rights of sovereignties, which we, 
as a government, are as much interested in maintaining as 
are the allied sovereigns themselves. 

It may be asked, why these sovereigns have not left to 
each state the settlement of its own domestic affairs. It 
might as well be asked, why our government interfered to 
prevent the reéstablishment of monarchy in Mexico, and 
why the press has called upon it to interfere and put down 
monarchy in Cuba and in Hayti. The answer to the 
question is, that the intervention was necessary for the 
common good of all the states, and the preservation of 
social order in Europe. The several states were so con- 
nected one with another, that a convulsion could not occur 
in one without shaking another, and often the individual 
sovereign was too weak to suppress the revolutionists in 
his own dominions, aided as they were by their sympathiz- 
ers in other states. If your children fire your house, and 
you will not or cannot extinguish its flames, I am not 
obliged to stand quiet and see it burn down, when it is so 
situated that it cannot burn down without burning down 
mine with it. I have the right to interfere and extinguish 
the flames, and if not able to do it alone, I have a right to 
call in my neighbors to help me. ‘The principles and 
proceedings of the popular party in Europe were incom- 
patible with civilization, inasmuch as they respected no 
public law, and attacked all political rights, and even social 
order itself. The European sovereigns entered into an 
alliance and intervened against them, because they asserted 
democracy as the only form of government that is or can 
anywhere be lawful; because they denied the lawfulness 
of kingly governments as such, and asserted the right of 
the people, and exerted themselves to induce the people to 
exercise the right, everywhere to rebel against monarchical 
governments, and overthrow them simply because mo- 
narchical; because they assumed the position and character 
of armed propagandists, and formed among themselves, as 
they do at this moment, a league or confederation in every 
country for the express purpose of revolutionizing all mo- 
narchical states. The sovereigns of Europe were bound, 
as the heirs of the historical rights of the European nations, 
and by their position and coronation oaths, to interfere, 
and, if possible, save the civilized world from its most 
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deadly enemies; and if they had not interfered, they would 
have been false to God and to society, and would have 
deserved the utter reprobation of every friend of civiliza- 
tion. 

Now it is precisely sympathy with these banded Euro- 
pean conspirators, these Jacobins, Red Republicans, Social- 
ists, Carbonari, Freemasons, Illuminati, Friends of Light, 
or by whatever other name they may call themselves or 
be called by their opponents, and with their detestable prin- 
ciples and criminal movements, that Mr. Webster defends, 
and undeniably defends, on the ground that their principles 
are ours, and cannot be denounced without of necessity 
including the United States and their forms of government. 
That is, our institutions are founded on the denial of the 
lawfulness of all forms. of government but the democratic, 
the assertion of the legality of the popular form of govern- 
ment universally, and the indefeasible right of the people 
everywhere to conspire, to rebel, against monarchy, in 
utter disregard of public law, or of historical rights, for 
the sake of establishing it! And this pernicious doctrine 
is put forth, not by some foreign refugee from the dungeon 
or the halter, not by some obscure radical desirous of 
attracting notoriety by the extravagancy of his paradoxes, 
but by the distinguished lawyer and statesman, Daniel 
Webster, and by him not as a private citizen, but as Sec- 
retary of State, by authority of the President of the United 
States, in a grave official document addressed to a foreign 
court in defence of the American government and people! 


‘¢ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.”’ 


Here is our well-founded objection to Mr. Webster’s re- 
ply to the Chevalier Hulsemann,—a reply which, though 
not so intended, really calumniates this country, and insults 
every loyal American citizen. It is in striking contrast 
with the principles and policy of Washington, the father 
of his country; and it adopts principles, and paves the 
way for a policy, to which we have been accustomed to 
regard Mr. Webster as the most strenuous and distin- 
guished opponent among American statesmen. His in- 
tended defence, but real charge, we need not say, is 
unfounded, and we evidently cannot identify the principles 
of the American constitution and government with the 
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principles of the European rebels and revolutionists, with- 
out placing ourselves as a people out of the pale of civ- 
ilized nations. We are, no doubt, a great people, in our 
way, but it behooves us to remember that we do not give 
law to the civilized world. The civilized world existed, 
civilized nations were constituted, public law was settled, 
and the principles and usages of civilization were deter- 
mined, some centuries before we as an independent gov- 
ernment were born. The fact of our existence has made 
no alteration in public law, or in the principles and usages 
of the civilized world; and we, in order to be a member of 
the civilized family, must not undertake to create anew 
public law and civilized usages, but conform to them as 
they existed before us. If we choose to arraign them, or 
to place ourselves in opposition to them, it is not other 
nations we uncivilize, but ourselves. The principles and 
movements of the European liberalists, or revolutionists, 
are, undeniably, in direct and systematic opposition to all 
law, —to the principles and usages of the whole civilized 
world, — and we cannot indorse them, and maintain that 
our government cannot be defended without defending 
them, and not maintain that our government stands op- 
posed to the whole civilized world, and therefore is not 
itself a civilized government. 

As an American citizen we protest against this foul dis- 
honor to our government and principles. ‘There is no oc- 
casion to appeal to those popular ideas of the age, de- 
nounced by the allied sovereigns of Europe, in order to 
vindicate the lawfulness of our government, and here no 
more than in Austria or Russia are the sacredness and 
inviolability of national constitutions or historical rights of 
authority denied. If, as a fact, the people intervened in 
forming our constitution, it was because there was here, 
after the acknowledgment of our independence, no other 
power that had a right to do it, and they violated no his- 
torical or already existing rights in doing it. As a matter 
of fact, however, their actual intervention was in accordance 
with, if not indeed in virtue of, all the historical rights sub- 
sisting in the nation at the time, and was less to found or 
institute government, than to supply the defects in the al- 
ready existing government occasioned by the lapse of the 
crown of Great Britain. But be this as it may, nobody 
questions, not even the allied sovereigns of Europe them- 
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selves question, the natural right of a people who find 
themselves without government, since government is a 
prime necessity of society, as society is of man, to assemble 
in convention and institute a government. This right is 
universally conceded. But the moment the government is 
instituted, the moment it can be said to exist, its historical 
right commences, and the right of the people to found or 
institute government ceases. This, whatever may be the 
theory of our unfledged politicians, is the principle of our 
institutions, sustained by all our laws, as no man knows 
better than the eminent lawyer now Secretary of State. 
The people here have not one particle of power, except by 
virtue of historical right. The law admits them to a large 
share in the administration through the elective franchise, it 
is true, but that franchise is a trust, not a natural right, and 
is possessed only by those to whom the law grants it, and 
can be exercised only in the form and manner the law pre- 
scribes. The people may be legally assembled in conven- 
tion, to amend the constitution, but they can assemble 
only by virtue of the law, and when so assembled are as 
much a legal assembly holding under law as any one of 
our ordinary legislatures. Is it not so? Try the experi- 
ment; let the people assemble without being legally con- 
vened, let them, on the simple ground of popular sover- 
eignty, form a new constitution, and institute a new gov- 
ernment, as they did in Rhode Island, and will it be held to 
have the right to govern? -Not at all, and any act of it 
to supplant forcibly historical right, or to compel itself to 
be obeyed as the government, will be by the laws of every 
State in the Union an act of treason, and punishable as 
such. The case is not an imaginary one; it has already 
occurred in our brief history, has been fully argued on 
both sides, and finally settled by the highest tribunals 
known to our laws, and settled in favor of the old govern- 
ment, on the ground that it has the historical right, and is 
the only government historically known. The fact, then, 
of the intervention of the people here in the formation of 
the government, of their large share through the elective 
franchise in its administration, and of their right, when le- 
gally convened, to amend the constitution or the funda- 
mental law, makes no difference, in so far as government, 
between our governments and the governments of Europe. 
Tt has the same rights and duties that they have, and holds 
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its powers under the same Divine law under which they 
hold theirs. It has the same historical rights that they have, 
the same right that they have, and no other than they have, 
to protect itself, and to suppress all rebellions against it. 
Without asserting the sacredness and inviolability of histor- 
ical rights, of its right to be and to govern because it has 
been and is the government, and no other has been or is 
the government, it could not sustain itself a single mo- 
ment, for it could not rightfully put down a single rebellion 
against it, or attempt to enforce a single one of its laws. 
If we must assume historical rights to be sacred and invio- 
lable, as the only condition of sustaining our government, 
what is more absurd than to maintain, that to assert these 
rights against the rebels in arms, madmen conspiring ev- 
erywhere against them, is to deny the lawfulness of our 
own constitution and forms of government? No govern- 
ment is more interested in sustaining those rights than our 
own, and it is with no little regret we hear the government 
itself renouncing its own legality, and every principle on 
which its lawfulness can be defended, telling us that our 
sympathy is due, not to those who labor to protect those 
rights, but to those who scorn them, trample them under 
their feet, and are everywhere confederated, and about 
again to take up arms, to render them of no avail. 

It is true, Mr. Webster tells us that the American people, 
though they everywhere sympathize with rebels and the 
sworn enemies of all historical rights, do not propose to 
take up arms to assist them. “The United States have 
abstained at all times from acts of interference with the po- 
litical changes of Europe. They cannot, however, fail to 
cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes of nations 
struggling for institutions like our own. But this sympa- 
thy, so far from being necessarily a hostile feeling towards 
any of these parties, is quite consistent with amicable re- 
lations with both.” Will Mr. Webster explain how we 
can maintain amicable relations with the sovereign, while 
we have amicable relations with his rebellious subjects? 
But this is not the point now under consideration. We do 
not believe that as long as Mr. Webster is in the Cabinet 
our government will take any very active measures of in- 
terference in behalf of rebels in Europe or elsewhere, but 
he defends principles which permit such interference when- 
ever we choose. In assuming that our government by its 
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origin and principles denies, with the European rebels, all 
historical rights, and authorizes and sympathizes with their 
movements, he denies that so to interfere would be any 
violation of public right. The rights of nations are all his- 
torical, and if we deny them, there is nothing to hinder us 
from accepting the doctrine of Fraternity preached by 
Mr. Webster’s European friends, and then we should have 
the same right to engage in a struggle for democracy any- 
where that the revolutionists themselves have. Nay, Mr. 
Webster’s own assertion, by authority of the President of 
the United States, of our sympathy with these revolution- 
ists, and his identification of their principles and cause with 
our own, can be vindicated only on a principle that would 
allow interference in their behalf to any extent we chose, 
or thought it prudent for our own sake, to carry it. 

Mr. Webster asserts the prosperity of his own country 
as superinduced by her peculiar institutions, in the true 
spirit of a propagandist. “The.power of this republic is 
at the present moment spread over a region, one of the 
richest and most fertile on the globe, and of an extent in 
comparison with which the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth’s surface.” This 
probably was written with a view to the pit. Suppose this 
to be a fact, what relevancy has it to the matter in contro- 
versy ? Does it prove us in the right by proving our do- 
minions are larger than those of Austria, or her in the 
wrong, because her farm is: less than ours? Even sup- 
posing it proved the superiority of republican institutions 
over monarchical, what has that to do with the ques- 
tion? Austria has not protested against our republicanism, 
or asserted the superiority of monarchy, and what right has 
Mr. Webster, if he recognizes the independence of Austria, 
and proposes to treat with her as a sovereign state, to 
bring in question the relative superiority or inferiority of the 
respective forms of the two governments? Why does he 
travel out of the record, and give vent to a very silly boast ? 
Do his best, he cannot claim for his country any superiority 
over Austria, except in vain and undignified boasting. But 
how, in fact, stands the question with regard to this vast 
extent of territory of the Union. Of the territory of the old 
thirteen States, we say nothing; but of the rest, which far 
exceeds it, will Mr. Webster seriously set its acquisition 
down to the credit of our political principles and -‘institu- 
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tions? The Louisiana purchase he cannot, for Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who purchased the territory from France, confessed 
that he did it in violation of the Constitution he had sworn 
to observe and defend. The acquisition of Texas he can- 
not; for he maintained in the Senate that it could not be 
constitutionally annexed to the Union, and he opposed its 
annexation with all his energy, ability, and eloquence. 
The acquisition of New Mexico and California he cannot; 
for he opposed as unjust the war which led to their con- 
quest, and also opposed to the last moment the treaty by 
which they were acquired, and even voted against its ratifi- 
cation. As to Oregon, we know not under what title we 
hold it, unless it be that one Captain Gray happened to ap- 
proach very near to, perhaps entered, the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, before any one else was known to have done 
so. Now, we submit to Mr. Webster himself, if he has 
any right to consider this vast acquisition of territory, ef- 
fected for the most part by open violation of the Consti- 
tution, or by a war which he held at the time to be ag- 
gressive and uncalled for,—a war, as he pronounced it, 
“ of pretexts,” — as any thing honorable to the republic or 
republican institutions in general. 

But we have extended our remarks much farther than 
we intended, and we hasten to dismiss this painful subject, 
although we leave several points of some importance un- 
touched. We need not add, that for Mr. Webster, both in 
consideration of his public services and of what we have 
seen of him in social intercourse, we have entertained a 
very great, indeed, a very profound respect; and we have 
looked to him as the leader of that true American party 
which, we trusted, would be formed out of the conservative 
elements of the two great parties which have hitherto di- 
vided the country. We have particularly approved his 
course in regard to the so-called “ Compromise measures,” 
and we were exceedingly gratified when we heard that he 
had consented to accept the Department of State in Mr. 
Fillmore’s Cabinet. It has therefore been with great dis- 
appointment, as well as unfeigned sorrow, that we have 
read the document on which we have commented. As a 
diplomatic document we shall not trust ourselves to char- 
acterize it, any farther than to say that it is singularly 
irrelevant in several of its topics, inconclusive in its rea- 
sonings, and undignified in its tone. As a political docu- 
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ment embodying the views of the government and an- 
nouncing American principles, it is in a high degree ob- 
jectionable. In it Mr. Webster leaves the statesman for 
the demagogue, the conservative for the radical, and in- 
stead of availing himself of his position and the occasion 
to announce sound and salutary principles, he has assumed 
the bonnet rouge of the Jacobin, and descended to pander 
to the worst principles, the basest passions, and the most 
dangerous tendencies of his countrymen. Little did we 
think that he who some years since applauded, and in- 
duced not a few others to applaud, our own indignant 
denunciation of these principles, passions, and tendencies, 
would himself one day need to be remonstrated. with for 
proclaiming them, and proclaiming them as American, 
and inseparable from the American character, condition, 
and destiny. We hope his lapse will prove but momen- 
tary, that he will hasten to take back his defence of rebels 
everywhere, and assume his rightful and natural position 
once moré on the side of authority, in defence of historical 
rights, and of liberty through law. This, with disunion 
preached throughout the land, and the laws openly resisted 
in our cities, is no time to proclaim sympathy with rebels 
and rebellion. 


Art. IV.— Savonarola: his Contest with Paganism. 


Tue principles and measures of Savonarola, after the 
lapse of three centuries and a half, since he was burnt at 
Florence and his ashes thrown into the Arno, have of 
late been subjected anew to historical criticism. Biog- 
raphies have appeared, in England and in Germany, as 
well as lighter essays in the Reviews, reviving the claims 
of Protestants upon him as a precursor of Luther, while 
Catholics have vindicated him as a faithful son of the 
Church, and as having perished while fighting strenuously 
in her cause against that Paganism which for a time 
seemed about to overwhelm all Christendom. Amongst 
such Catholic apologies, the most remarkable is that which 
we present in the following article, which is the translation 
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ef a chapter in M. Rio’s unique work, De la Poésie Chré- 
tienne, of which the only part as yet given to the public 
is that portion of the section on Art which traces the 
history of Christian Painting in Italy, from its origin in 
the Catacombs to its disappearance before the combined 
powers of Naturalism and Paganism. 

With the little opportunity we have had of consulting 
either the original documents or the more recent works, 
we are far from being prepared to decide whether M. Rio 
has made out his case or not; yet such weight attaches to 
his own character and to his qualifications for historical crit- 
icism, and so favorable has been the reception which his 
views have met with from high Catholic authorities, that 
we feel safe in presenting them to our readers as at least 
deserving consideration. M. Rio is a Catholic of unques- 
tionable orthodoxy and piety. The son of a sufferer in 
the cause supported by the “ Catholic army” of his na- 
tive La Vendée, he himself, at the age of fifteen, became 
the acknowledged hero of an uprising in the same cause, 
and has given us, in the history of that daring movement, 
one of the most beautiful works in all literature.* Subse- 
quently he filled, with great distinction, the chair of Histo- 
ry in the Collége Royal Je Louis de Grand, and gave evi- 
dence of eminent historical genius, as well as of great 
learning, in his Essay on the History of the Human Mind 
in Antiquity. Later in life he visited Italy, in some official 
connection with the pious M. de la Ferronaye, and there 
made those investigations into the history of the Christian 
painting of that country which he published in the work 
De la Poésie Chrétienne, which contains his apology for 
Savonarola. 

With respect to the reception which this part of his 
work has met with, it will be enough to say, that Count 
Montalembert, no mean authority, in an elaborate re- 
view of the whole work,} indorsed the views of Rio with 
characteristic heartiness, while having the most elaborate 
Protestant effort on the other side before his eyes, and 
prayed God to bless our pious author for having “recon- 
quered for the Church the glory and genius of Savonarola.” 


* La Petite Chouannerie, ou Histoire d’un Collége Breton sous l’ Em- 
pire. Paris, 1842. 

+ In his volume, Du Vandalisme et du Catholicisme dans l’ Art : — Frag- 
mens. Paris, 1839. 
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Tue name of Savonarola has become popular with the 
partisans of republican opinions and the adversaries of the 
Catholic hierarchy; and so often as that name is pro- 
nounced at the present day, it seems to recall exclusively 
the recollection of an ignominious death inflicted on one 
of the most energetic defenders of civil liberty and liberty 
of conscience. ‘That which has, more than any thing else, 
contributed to this error, is the perseverance with which 
the eyes of posterity have been required to contemplate 
two facts, which are claimed to exhibit the sum and spirit 
of Savonarola’s public life, namely, his having refused ab- 
solution to Lorenzo de’ Medici at the point of death, unless 
he should first restore to his country its liberty, and the 
boldness with which he is said to have shaken off the au- 
thority of the Holy See. Without inquiring to what ex- 
tent this twofold assertion is confirmed or disproved by the 
most authentic contemporary authorities, let us put our- 
selves at once at the point of view with which we are im- 
mediately concerned, and let us become spectators of that 
struggle —at once so close, so dramatic, and so imposing — 
which was maintained, in the presence of all Italy, by a 
simple monk against the spirit of his age. The object for 
which he strives is the restoration of the kingdom of Christ 
in the hearts, the intellect, and the imagination of the peo- 
ple, and to extend the advantages of the Redemption to all 
the faculties of man, and to all the works which they pro- 
duce. The enemy which he combats is that Paganism, 
the mark of whose influence he finds impressed upon every 
thing, — upon art as well as upon morals, upon opinions 
as well as upon conduct, upon the cloisters as well as upon 
the secular schools. 

When he had resolved, at the age of twenty-two, to em- 
brace the monastic life, his predilection for St. Thomas 
Aquinas led him to prefer joining the order of the Domini- 
cans, to which the Angelic Doctor had himself belonged ; 
but he joined it with the fixed intention of remaining all 
his life a simple lay-brother, in order by that means to es- 
cape.from the medley of profane and scholastic studies, by 
which so dangerous a diversion was making towards an 
end altogether foreign from that which had been contem- 
plated by the founder. Nevertheless, he made his vows in 
a convent at Bologna, and he even overcame his repug- 
nance to teaching the philosophy of Aristotle the moment 
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his superiors had positively required him to give lectures 
upon it, taking care, however, to pass over in his instruc- 
tion the idler speculations, and to bring out, as often as 
he found opportunity, the superiority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to all philosophical authority. 

The study of the word of God, as contained in the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, became from that time the ruling 
passion of his whole life; and after the lapse of a few 
years his elocution, which had hitherto been slow and 
feeble, acquired a penetrative and triumphant power, as 
well in the pulpit as in the most familiar discourse.* In 
a provincial chapter held at Reggio, the celebrated Pico 
Mirandola was so enraptured by his eloquence, and so at- 
tracted by the beauty and sanctity of his spirit and char- 
acter, that it seemed to him he could no longer live away 
from him ;} and it was in consequence of the enthusiasm 
with which he immediately afterwards spoke of him to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, that Savonarola was recalled to Flor- 
ence and placed in the convent of St. Mark as Lector. 

It was in this retreat, under a large Damascus rose-tree, 
which was the chief ornament of the garden, that he began 
his course of sermons before an audience at first by no 
means numerous, but which soon increased so considerably, 
that it became necessary to remove into the church of the 
convent. But the church itself was soon found too small 
to hold the ever-increasing influx of hearers from abroad; 
in consequence of which Fra Girolamo, now become Prior 
of St. Marks, was permitted, during the next year (1490), 
to assemble a far larger number within the spacious in- 
closure of the cathedral of Florence. 

The subject of his first sermons was the exposition of 
certain passages of the Apocalypse in such a sense as to 
excite terror and anxiety; for from those passages he in- 
ferred — announcing his conclusions with the tone and 
authority of a prophet — that a great crisis was approach- 
ing for the Church of God, and unheard of tribulations for 


* Savonarola’s first attempt as a preacher was so unfortunate, that at 
the close of his Lent discourses the number of his hearers did, not ex- 
ceed twenty-five. He announced to them himself, that he should thence- 
forward, instead of preaching, devote himself exclusively to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

+ ‘* Che non gli pareva poi poter vivere senza lui.’” — Burlamachi, Vita 
di Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Venice edition, p. 39. 
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such as should not seek a refuge from his wrath in penance. 
The invasion of Italy by the French and the occupation of 
Florence by a foreign monarch having verified the predic- 
tions that related to the Florentines in particular, and hav- 
ing likewise given Savonarola the opportunity to act as 
their liberator, gratitude and veneration for the messenger 
of God were added to the enthusiasm already felt for the 
preacher; and the effect of all these sentiments combined 
was so powerful and so contagious, that the fairest ages of 
the primitive Church seemed to be restored.* In order to 
have their share in the miraculous manna which was thus 
falling so abundantly from heaven, the inhabitants of the 
neighboring towrs and hamlets abandoned their homes, 
and the rustic mountaineers came down the slopes of the 
Apennines, setting their faces towards Florence, into which 
crowds of pilgrims hurried every morning, as soon as the 
gates were opened at the earliest dawn of day, and where 
they were retainedas guests by the truly fraternal charity 
of which they became the object; for the question was 
only, who should have the privilege of showing them 
Christian hospitality. 'They were embraced in the street 
as brothers, even before knowing their names; and there 
were some pious citizens, who collected as many as forty 
of them at a time in their houses.} 

When we consider that this enthusiasm was sustained 
for seven successive years, — that it was necessary to 
preach separately to the men, to the women, and to the 
children, because it was impossible to admit them all to- 
gether into the cathedral,—that such unheard of success 
was gained in the midst of cries of rage uttered by the 
faction of the Palleschi,f who denounced him every day 
to the court of Rome, and threatened him loudly with the 
gibbet, — we hardly know which most to admire in Savo- 
narola, whether his inexhaustible fecundity as a preacher of 
the Gospel, or the facility with which his spirit soared aloft 


* << Talché pareva proprio una primitiva Chiesa.’’ — Burlamachi, p. 39. 

+ Burlamachi, p. 39. 

{ Palleschi was the name assumed by the partisans of the Medici, from 
the three paile or balls on the family escutcheon. To the friends of Savo- 
narola they gave the nickname of piagnonz, the whiners ; and they retorted 
by designating their adversaries as the /ukewarm ones, the term actually 
used in the original, for which we have ventured to substitute the more 
manageable and historical party name. — Tr. 
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above the region of popular tempests, or his truly super- 
human confidence in help from above that could not fail 
him.* 

Nothing less thdn such supernatural assistance was re- 
quired to purify all that Paganism had defiled ; for there 
was not a single branch of the sciences or of the arts, not 
a single faculty of the human mind, that had escaped this 
contagion. By dint of prostrating themselves before this 
ancient idol, men had come at last to be ashamed of the 
ignominy of the cross; and Burlamachi tells us, that Sa- 
vonarola found Florence full of those who, while adorned by 
noble birth and genius, and rich in the treasures of human 
wisdom, had not only lost their faith, but even made a 
mock of such as kept it, and still more of such as de- 
fended it.t There were artists of the highest grade, who 
declared boldly that they had never had the faith; and 
amongst those who kept more within bounds to avoid 
scandal, the profession of Christianity was confined most 
frequently to some external observances. The teachers 
who had the charge of public education fed the minds of 
the youth, for the most part, only with a poisoned aliment, 
turning their admiration systematically towards the fables 
of the Greek mythology, or towards the heroes of the an- 
cient republics, and not permitting them even to suspect 
that Christianity had her heroes too, who had surpassed 
them all. What was far worse, they selected from amongst 
the works of profane literature precisely such as were the 
best calculated to corrupt their minds and their morals; 
and, in spite of all that contemporary historians have told 
us of the corruption of the age, we are still astonished to 
find amongst the books, the banishment of which from the 
schools was loudly called for by Savonarola, the licentious 
poems of Tibullus and Catullus, and even Ovid’s Art of 
Love,t which, however, might pass for a book of edifica- 
tion in comparison with another collection, the very title 
whereof reveals its utter infamy, and against which the 


* There were priests and monks who refused absolution to any peni- 
tents that attended upon the preaching of Savonarola. See the Sermon 
for Easter Tuesday, 1495, in the collection printed at Florence during the 
subsequent year, in one volume, 4to. 

{ Burlamachi, Vita di Fra Girolamo Savonarola, p. 87. 

{ See the conclusion of the Sermon for the Third Sunday in Advent, 
1495, in the collection already quoted. 
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holy preacher called for an edict of prescription in terms.* 
Such was the extent to which the perversity of classical 
teachers and the blindness of parents had gone. 

This system of profane education was continued, under 
another form, in the advanced instruction of the universi- 
ties and of the cloisters, without excepting even those of 
the Dominicans, notwithstanding the study of the scholas- 
tic philosophy was interdicted by the Constitutions of St. 
Dominic, except under dispensation.| The logic of Aris- 
totle, overloaded as it was with novel subtilties, was sub- 
jecting to its dry and coldly regular processes even the 
science of theology itself,—the science which by its na- 
ture is the most independent of such kind of fetters; and 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures was not fully recog- 
nized, except so far as it had the good fortune to accord 
with that of the Peripatetic philosophy. What do I say? 
The study of the Sacred Writings, that of the Old Testa- 
ment in particular, was so shamefully neglected, that the 
small number of such as gave attention to it were asked, 
with entire simplicity, what could be the use of such a 
study, and what good they could get from the knowledge 
of events which had come to pass and had been accom- 
plished so many centuries ago,—a question so grossly 
stupid, that it would be impossible to believe it could ever 
have been asked, if it had not been addressed to Savona- 
rola himself, during his novitiate, by a monk who was in 
other respects entirely exemplary and actuated by the best 
intentions.} 

The eloquence of the pulpit also had degenerated into a 
system of bandying scholastic arguments; and the fashion- 
able preachers, making a shapeless mixture of Scripture 
and of logic, came forward, with their heads stuffed with 
all the subtilties of the schools, for the purpose of throwing 
this dry dust into the eyes of their hearers, caring nothing 
for the things of faith and of God. § 


* See the conclusion of the Serthon for the Monday after the Third 
Sunday of Lent, ibid. 

+ Sermon for the Monday after the Third Sunday of Lent. 

} See the Sermon for the Fifth Sunday of Lent. 

§ Sono le suttilita dei filosofi come polvere. . . .. Fanno di questa 
filosofia e della Scrittura santa e logica un mescuglio, e questo vendono 
sopra li pergami, e le cose di Dio e della fede lasciano stare.”” — Sermon 
for the Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
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But blessed still were the poor in spirit; for when Sa- 
vonarola appeared with the abundance and happy selection 
of his Scriptural quotations, it was in these simple hearts 
that they echoed like the repeated bursts of thunder never 
heard before; and it seemed as if the same burning coal 
had purified his lips and set on fire their hearts. It was no 
longer in his own name that he threatened the people with 
near and terrible chastisements, and that he sought to ex- 
orcise science and the arts possessed with the demon of 
Paganism, — it was in the name of the prophets who had 
cried woe to whomsoever should bow the knee to idols. 
Amos was for him the type of that rude and energetic 
simplicity, which God delights to make use of to confound 
the knowledge of the wise ;* and the prophecies of the shep- 
herd of Thecua seemed, by the application which Savona- 
rola made of them, to have been aimed especially at the in- 
tellectual idolatry in which Florence was at that time sunk. 
When the prophet, speaking of the unpardonable sin of the 
people of Israel,} reproaches them with having drunk of 
the wine of thé condemned, vinum damnatorum biberunt, his 
expounder declares to the Florentines, that this accursed 
wine is nothing else but Paganism, with its ancient recol- 
lections, its voluptuousness, and its profane ceremonies. 
Those who swear by, the sin of Samaria, gui jurant in 
delicto Samaria, are, on the one hand, the young men of 
Florence, who are led on by pride to run after logic and 
philosophy, and, on the other hand, the professors of the- 
ology, who can study nothing but those vain subtilties 
which for ever nourish the disputes of the schools.§ In 
like manner, they who cry out, The way of Bersabee liv- 
eth! Vivit via Bersabe ! are the men of learning, who make 
an idol of science, and refuse to go back to a First Cause 
with the help of other lights than those of human reason. 
The prohibition given by Isaac to his son Jacob, to take a 
wife from amongst the daughters of Canaan, was a pro- 
phetic warning to Christians, to hinder them from search- 
ing for the truth in the books of the philosophers.|| Of the 


* « Dio non elesse un filosofo, ma uno pastore e simplice uomo e voleva 
che a lui fosse creduto.”? — Sermon for the Second Sunday of Advent. 
Amos ii. 8. 
Sermon for Tuesday after the First Sunday of Lent. 
Sermon for Tuesday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
Sermon for Good Friday. 
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seven plagues of Egypt, there were at least three tv which 
the imagination of Savonarola contrived to give an analo- 
gous signification;* the Israelites who grew weary of the 
manna in the desert, and longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
were the type of those Christians who, while having in 
their hands the very Word of God, disregarded it to give 
themselves up to profane studies; + and when, in the story 
of the miraculous draught of fishes, the Apostle St. Peter 
complained that he and his companions had toiled all night 
and had caught nothing,t this complaint, being applied to 
the unfruitfulness of modern preaching, signified that, by 
dint of preaching rhetoric and philosophy, the light of 
faith had become obscured, and that a night of fearful 
darkness had come on, during which the fishers had cast 
their nets without taking any thing, that is to say, without 
saving any souls, because, in the midst of all this extraor- 
dinary abundance of sermons, the Spirit of God had ceased 
to be the vivifying principle of eloquence, and the speakers 
had become more than ever strangers to the knowledge of 
the faith.§ It is easy to see how Savonarola, with a mind 
so entirely possessed with these ideas, and with such fervor 
of zeal, should become so attractive and so moving, when- 
ever he recommended to his hearers the reading of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, or spoke of the consolations which he had 
drawn from them himself. 

“ Believe,” he said to them, “believe in the sufficiency 
of the Word, and in the wisdom of Christ, who has left his 
teaching expressed in such a way, that it may well dispense 
with the help of the wisdom of this world. They say, that 
logic and philosophy are able to confirm minds in the 
faith, as if a higher light had need to be strengthened by 
a lower one. Call to mind that philosopher of the Council 
of Nice, whom over-learned bishops attempted in vain to 
convince by syllogisms, and who, after he had been con- 


* See the very remarkable Sermon for the Tuesday of Holy Week, 
in which will be found a decisive passage on Indulgences, and on the right 
of the Pope to grant them, Assuredly Protestants would not have so 
much admired Savonarocla if they had read this sermon, and several others 
in the same collection. 

+ Sermon for Wednesday (of Holy Week). This is one of his most 
beautiful sermons, and is devoted almost entirely to the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; its orthodoxy has never been contested by the fiercest enemies 
of Savonarola. 

¢ St. Luke v. 5. § Sermon for Easter Tuesday. 
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vinced by some unlearned and simple believer, addressed 
these remarkable words to the former: —‘Vobis pro verbis 
verba dedi,— To you I gave words for words’ . . . . Go 
into all the schools of Florence, you will find doctors paid 
for teaching logic and philosophy; you will find masters 
for all the sciences and all the arts; but not a single teacher 
that is charged with giving instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
TUPeSsi5) «ss Seest thou not, foolish doctor, that when thou 
wouldst rest the faith on profane sciences, thou dost abuse 
and degrade, instead of elevating and ennobling it? Rec- 
ollect the story of David going forth against the giant Go- 
liath; let alone that clumsy armor of logic and philoso- 
phy, and arm thyself with a lively and simple faith, after 
the example of the apostles and the martyrs." .... What 
ineffable sweetness does the Christian heart find in the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures! The man who is wearied 
by the long pilgrimage of life sometimes sits down upon 
his way and rests himself, in order to seek refreshment and 
strength in this viaticum, and then he enjoys, so to speak, 
the presence of his well-beloved one, — of Christ himself, — 
and he solaces himself with the sweet tears which he sheds 
as he contemplates the mercies of God.f . . . . O Florence, 
do with me what thou wilt; I have ascended the pulpit 
to-day to warn thee that thou destroy not my work, for it is 
the work of Christ. Whether I live, or whether I die, the 
seed which I have sown in the hearts of men will none 
the less bear its fruit. Yea, if my enemies should be strong 
enough to drive me forth from thy walls, I shall not there- 
by be cast down ; for somewhere I can find a solitude into 
which I can fly for refuge with my Bible, and enjoy a peace 
and rest which it will be beyond the power of thy citizens 
to disturb.” $ 

All of this, for certain minds that rejoice in a superficial 
philosophy, is nothing but a momentary contest between 
an ignorant and fanatical monk, on the one hand, and the 
irresistible progress of human intelligence, on the other. 
Nevertheless, this monk was at least as well read as the most 
learned of his adversaries in those profane studies which 


* Sermon for Monday after the Third Sunday of Lent, The translation 
is literal. I have merely allowed myself some transpositions of phrases, 
Sermon for Tuesday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
Sermon for Tuesday after the Third Sunday of Lent. 
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he wished, not to abrogate entirely, but merely to make 
subordinate to Christian studies. He knew as well as they 
the annals of Greece and Rome, but he found them neither 
more glorious nor more instructive than those of such na- 
tions as had since come upon the stage of the world, dis- 
playing the banner of the cross. In antiquity itself he re- 
fused the preéminence to those who, like Livy and Thucydi- 
des, had written only the history of the past, but claimed 
it for the Jewish historians, who alone had recorded in the 
same book the annals of the past along with the figurative 
history of the future.* It must be allowed that there is 
something sublime and most profoundly Christian in this 
repugnance for that which is no longer and is no more to 
be. The instinct of perpetuity is inseparable from that of 
immortality ; and the instinct of immortality has been to 
such a degree developed by Christianity, that the point of 
view in historic studies has been entirely changed for all 
such as have entirely kept pace with the plenitude of this 
development. This is what may be observed already in 
the imperfect sketches of universal history attempted by 
the ecclesiastical writers of the earlier periods of the Middle 
Ages; it is what may be seen, with all the marks of per- 
fection and of unity, in the incomparable Discours of Bos- 
suet; and it is what can be found, as a germ, in several 
passages of the Sermons of Savonarola. In order to dis- 
concert the enthusiasm of the learned, whose eyes were 
always fixed upon classical antiquity, he pointed out to 
them in the East the wretched remains of the same Grecian 
race, consumed by that intellectual leprosy which its schism 
had rendered incurable, and equally powerless to shake off 
the yoke of the barbarians and the yoke of error. In the 
West, far from seeking to withdraw the eyes of his hearers 
from the spectacle of Roman greatness, he delighted, on the 
contrary, to unroll before them the magnificent picture 
which it presented; but he did this only that he might 
bring out in bolder relief the conquest of the Eternal City 
by Christ, who had laid all these things at the feet of a 
simple fisherman; and thereupon he seemed as if intoning 
a chant of triumph as he paraphrased these words of the 


* Sermon for the Third Sunday of Advent. 

+ ‘‘Che nacque per |’ heresie e li peccati dell’ oriente e dei Greci? 
Sono andati tutti in vastita e sotto gli infedeli.”” — Sermon for Friday after 
the Second Sunday of Lent. 
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prophet Isaiah: — “ Civitatem sublimem humiliabit, conculca- 
bit eam pes pauperis, gressus egenorum,* — The high city 
he shall lay low; the foot shall tread it down, the feet of 
the poor, the steps of the needy.” 

In order to give a more Christian direction to public ed- 
ucation, no calculation could be made upon the generation 
that had lived in the habit of considering the discovery of 
a Greek or Latin manuscript as one of the greatest bless- 
ings of heaven; it was necessary to wait until all these 
classical old men, whose hearts Savonarola complained he 
had found as hard as stone, should have gone down, one 
after another, to the tomb,f and, by means of institutions 
worthy of a Christian people, to prepare a new generation 
for coming on the stage, upon whom he more especially 
invoked the benediction of God. 

A truly magnificent collection might be composed out of 
the touching appeals addressed by him to the children that 
made a part of his audience. Never did the heart of the 
preacher yearn more tenderly, than when he spoke to this 
innocent and most cherished portion of his flock; he ap- 
pealed to them to gather by and by the fruit of his labors, 
and to watch over the future destiny of their country ; t but 
meanwhile he prepared the way for this happy time to 
come, by bringing within the reach of their understandings 
the great dogmas of the Faith, and by pressing salutary 
reforms in domestic education. He told mothers that they 
failed in the most sacred of their duties, when they trans- 
ferred the care of nursing their children to mercenary 
women, who imparted to them their own vices, and thus 
corrupted them from the very cradle. He told fathers 
that they were bound to give to their sons, while yet in 


* Sermon for Tuesday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent. 
+ “Guarda tutti coloro che oggi seguitan la dottrina di quelli filosofi, 
li troverai tutti duri come pietre.’’— Sermon for Saturday after the Fourth 
Sunday of Lent. 

“¢T tiepidi e maximé i vecchi che hanno il vizio nella parte intellettiva, 

non si possono convertire.’”— Sermon for the Fifth Sunday of Lent. 
Sermon for the Third Sunday of Lent. 

; ‘¢ Voi fate male, perché voi gli fate allatare da gente grossa, e diven- 
tano poi spiriti grossi, e chi diventa libidinoso, chi iracondo, chi stizzoso, 
perché gli fate allatare ancora dalle schiave, e quel primo latte da grande 
inclinazione al fanciullo,’’ ete. — Sermon for Holy Saturday. 

The priority does not, therefore, belong to the author of Enile, nor to 
the school of the philanthropists. 
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tender years, that amount and kind of instruction, without 
which their natural abilities could not attain their proper 
development later in life;* and it was to this elementary 
instruction, in particular, in which was comprised the study 
of the dead languages, that Savonarola strove to give a 
character and a direction that should be more in harmony 
with the chief end of Christian society. 

Too enlightened to contemplate the proscription of those 
master-works which the ancient nations had left behind, 
as so many luminous traces of their passage through the 
ancient world, he willingly admitted them as auxiliaries of 
modern civilization, and as instruments of culture for the 
imagination and the taste; but the license to appropriate 
these foreign decorations ought to be no hindrance to tak- 
ing the foundation and the key-stone of the structure from 
Christianity alone. He entirely approved that the profes- 
sors of Florence should prepare their pupils to comprehend 
the genius of Homer, Virgil, and Cicero, without the inter- 
position of translations, like opaque media, between these 
great luminaries and themselves; but forasmuch as, from 
his point of view, the genius of certain fathers of the Church 
was still more profound and sublime, and at least counter- 
balanced, by this advantage, their inferiority in mere exter- 
nal form, he required that the best works of St. Jerome and 
of St. Augustine, and in particular the treatise De Civitate 
Dei, should be admitted to an equal share of attention with 
the profane authers, “in order,” says he, “that the youth 
may not receive a lesson of Paganism without at the same 
time receiving a lesson of Christianity, and that eloquence 
and truth may be taught simultaneously.” + For the same 
reason, he wished that the memories of children should be 
sanctified by engraving upon them, from their tenderest 
years, the story of the saints and martyrs, who had hon- 
ored the Church by virtues which were heroic in a far 
higher sense than were those of Plutarch’s great men. $ 


* Sermon for Monday after the Third Sunday of Lent. This is per- 
haps the most remarkable sermon of the whole collection, for its views in 
reference to Christian education. 

+ See the Sermon for the Tuesday after the Third Sunday of Lent. 

{ This is one of the recommendations to which he returns the most fre- 
quently. (See the Sermon for the Fourth Sunday of Lent.) Burlamachi 
says (p. 93), a beginning had been made by teaching children grammar in 
the works of St. Leo and St. Jerome, and by explaining St. Ambrose’s 
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The evils caused by the abuses which had been intro- 
duced into public education were aggravated and repro- 
duced under still more dangerous forms by artists, who 
were devoted to working out the profane suggestions that 
came to them from their patrons or from other sources. 
The monuments of Pagan art, which in the gardens of the 
Medici had become the objects of a kind of worship, had 
insensibly produced conceptions of the beautiful far different 
from those entertained by Christian painters and sculptors 
until then. From another quarter, Naturalism, encouraged 
by the growing corruption of manners, had openly taken 
possession of the sacred places, and the profanation com- 
mitted by the monk Sippi was every day renewed, that is 
to say, for a Madonna, a Magdalen, and even for a St. John, 
it was often the portait of some young female — unfortu- 
nately too well known — that was represented in an altar- 
picture, around which crowded throngs of the curious and 
profane, without reverence or regard for the Holy Sacrifice.* 

In the pictures of this class, every thing was calculated 
with a view to deprave the imagination of the beholders: 
seductive nudities were displayed in them without stint or 
shame; and not only was the traditional costume of the 
Blessed Virgin and of other female saints disregarded, but 
that which was actually given to them gave them the ap- 
pearance of courtesans. For such a mode of treatment 
Savonarola reproached the painters in terms of the most 
vehement indignation, demanding of them by what right 
they thus displayed their own sinful vanities in the churches, 
and never wearied of repeating to them, that the Blessed 
Virgin always went about dressed with simplicity and mod- 
esty like a maiden of the poorer class, and that the celestial 
beauty of her countenance was a reflection of the sanctity 
of her spirit, which caused St. Thomas to declare, that no 
man had ever looked upon her with the eye of concu- 
piscence. + 


treatise De Offictts. He adds, that Savonarola had composed an essay to 
divert young men from reading licentious poets. In the defensive memo- 
rial addressed by the magistrates of Florence to the court of Rome, it was 
stated to be Savonarola’s wish, that youth should be taught the history of 
the Redeemer and the lives of the Saints. — Bartoli, Apol. di Savonarola, 
p- 331. Firenze, 1782, 4to. 

* Sermon for Saturday after the Second Sunday of Lent. 

¢ “‘Io vi dico ch’ ella andava vestita come poverella semplicemente e 
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It would seem that this kind of license had already pro- 
duced the most serious ravages, since Savonarola affirmed, 
that if the artists knew, as he did, the scandal that had 
been given by this means to simple believers, they would 
look on their own productions with horror. Nevertheless, 
their pencils were still more licentious when they worked 
for the decoration of palaces or private dwellings. There 
Paganism had free course, and introduced into the minds 
of the young by the eye what from another quarter was 
also communicated through the ear. The Madonnas which 
were placed in the domestic oratories, so far from edifying 
the families that assembled in them to pray, often produced 
the most contrary effect; and if a pious citizen, out of pa- 
ternal solicitude, expressed his dissatisfaction with these 
lascivious representations, and asked for a Virgin whose 
expression and age and character should be a preservative 
against every thought of impurity, then the perverse artist 
painted him one with a long beard.* 

The sacrifice of all such nudities as offered a wound to 
modesty in its most sacred asylum — the precinct, namely, 
of the mother’s eye —was the first pledge that Savonarola 
required a converted parent to give, setting against their 
relaxed practice in so serious a matter the strictness of 
Aristotle, who, with no other light than his heathen philos- 
ophy, still had been sufficiently enlightened to point out 
the danger of placing immodest representations before the 
eyes of children. i 

But of what use would be the destruction of all profane 
monuments, if the principle which had given them birth 
should not be attacked at its very root, and if the imagina- 
tive faculties should not be definitively delivered from the 
Antichristian influence which had held them in subjection ? 
To attempt such a work — one of the boldest undertakings 
ever mentioned in the history of the human mind —re- 
quired nothing short of the genius of Savonarola, and his 
unshaken faith in the divinity of his mission. 


appena segli vedeva il viso.. . . . Voi fate parer la Vergine Martie vestita 
come una meretrice,’’ etc. —Sermon for Saturday after the Second Sun- 
day. On the beauty of the Blessed Virgin, see the Sermon for Friday 
after the Third Sunday. 

* The artist who played this trick was named Nunziata; he excelled 
in making ornaments for the Feast of St. John. The piece of conduct 
here alluded to is related by Vasari in the Life of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. 

t+ Sermon for the First Sunday of Lent. 
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He had seen, without having recourse to the long cir- 
cuits of the analytic method, that the decline which the 
fine arts had suffered was closely connected with a cor- 
responding declension in all that pertained to Christian 
worship, and had accordingly concluded that a regenera- 
tion of the latter would necessarily produce a regeneration 
of the former. He set himself to work, therefore, to incul- 
cate as earnestly as possible upon his hearers the necessity 
of interior worship in its relation to the wants of the soul, 
and to explain to them the profound significance of the 
ceremonies practised in the Catholic Church, and the sub- 
lime part which art was called upon to play in connection 
with them.* While thus bringing out, in their full and 
proper light, the true sense — whether allegorical or mysti- 
cal — of so many usages and ordinances admirably adapted 
to the comprehension of the simplest minds, he reopened 
for artists a mine as pure as it was rich, which their prede- 
cessors had been far from exhausting. 

But upon this point the old men did not show them- 
selves less hard and intractable than upon that of pro- 
fane literature ; and their example was almost universally 
followed by those who came immediately after them. It 
was therefore exclusively upon the generation that came 
between mere childhood and mature age} that Savonarola 
rested his brightest hopes for the future, —hopes which he 
cherished for eight successive years with an affectionate 
interest without a parallel, and which sustained him in the 
trials — trials often most difficult and severe — which the 
implacable hatred of his enemies raised up against him. 

To prepare and insure the triumph of Christian art, 
puetry, and faith for a new era which was to open glori- 
ously with the sixteenth century, and at Florence earlier 
than elsewhere on account of her spiritual wealth,t — this 
was the object in view of which Savonarola. labored to im- 
pregnate the hearts and imaginations of the young with 


* « Tu vedi quel santo la in quella chiesa e di: io voglio far buona vita ed 
essere simile a lui.’”—- Sermon for Saturday after the First Sunday of Lent. 

+ He forbade bringing children under ten years of age. 

ft ‘ Firenze é la citta di Dio. .... Qui si fa pid bene che nell’ altre.” 
— Sermon for the First Sunday of Lent. 

‘¢ Vien qua, Firenze, tu di‘che sei povera ; io dico quanto alle richezze 
spirituali, tu sei la pid ricca citta d’ Italia.’”” — Sermon for the Eve of 
Palm Sunday. 
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that exquisite perfume of tender and infantile piety, whose 
sweetness is ordinarily carried far onward in the career of 
life. 

His success so much surpassed his expectations, that he 
himself thought he could ascribe it only to a miraculous 
intervention of the Divine goodness, and never was he 
more eloquent than while pouring out his gratitude to the 
Author of this mercy.* It was for his heart a delight so 
sweet, as to be a kind of anticipation of his heavenly rec- 
ompense. We see from many passages in his discourses, 
that the innocence of early years awakened in his heart an 
indefinably exalted state of feeling that was not unlike 
adoration. He used to say, that a child keeping clear from 
sin, after having attained to the use of his free will, acquires 
such purity of mind and heart, that the angels of heaven 
often come to visit him.f It was, moreover, through this 
cherished portion of his flock that he had prayers addressed 
to God, whether to obtain strength for himself when he 
felt exhausted, or virtuous magistrates for Florence when 
new elections were to be held. ¢ 

It was a very extraordinary spectacle for the Florentines 
to see this body of children and youth, before so noisy, so 
undisciplined, so rebellious against the restraint of the laws, 
now submit willingly to a rule of life so contrary to their 
habits and to their natural impetuosity, and to give them- 
selves up with such interest and enthusiasm to exercises of 
piety, as hardly to think of any thing else for seven consec- 
utive years. At home, they recited the Rosary or read the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, according to the difference of 
ages, and especially they conformed, according to the 
measure of their individual capacities, to the plan of Chris- 
tian education recommended by Savonarola. Abroad, they 
were listeners at all his sermons, and upon the eve of the 
greater festivals they went together to make garlands of 
olive-leaves; they sat upon the turf, divided into groups, | 
which formed so many choirs; they sung Lauds to the 
praise of God or of Mary; and those who had passed near 


* See, at the conclusion of the Sermon for Tuesday after the First Sun- 
day, the beautiful paraphrase of this verse of the Psalm: — ‘‘ Ex ore infan- 
tium et lactantium perfecisti laudem.’”’? The whole sermon is admirable, 
from beginning to end. 

+ Sermon for Palm Sunday. It was addressed expressly to children. 

+ Sermon for Thursday after the First Sunday of Lent. 
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the spot used to say, that they seemed to have been gaz- 
ing upon a scene of paradise.* 

These Lauds, composed for the most part by respectable 
poets, and sung to well-known tunes, were one of the most’ 
powerful means employed by Savonarola for effecting the 
scheme of regeneration which he had in view. He was 
aware, that the practice of assembling every Saturday 
evening after Nones, in the principal churches of Florence, 
for the purpose of singing spiritual songs in alternate choirs 
before a picture of the Madonna, which was afterwards 
covered up again in the midst of a concert formed by the 
organ, the voices, and the bells, could be traced back, 
without interruption, to the thirteenth century, and was 
considered of so much importance, that there was regularly 
appointed a captain de’ Laudesi. He was aware, that, 
throughout the whole duration of the Interdict of 1376, 
men, women, and children every evening crowded into the 
churches to console themselves, by means of these songs, 
for the temporary suppression of public worship; and he 
himself constantly saw a company of trombiste, organized 
long since, at the cost of the state, to accompany the Ca- 
roccio in time of war, the Priori and the Gonfalonieri in 
time of peace, come every Saturday into the Piazza of the 
Old Palace to play national airs in honor of the justice that 
had been rendered to the people during the week that had 
just passed.t On the other hand, he was not ignorant of 
the daily increasing currency and favor which those licen- 
tious songs had gained, which were composed: for the 
orgies and dances of the Carnival; and from his own per- 
sonal observation, combined with historical traditions, he 
inferred most legitimately, that music exerted a most con- 
trolling influence over the imagination of the Florentines, 
and had power to increase tenfold the evil caused by the 
Satanic inspirations of a certain class of poets. He there- 
fore resolved to extend his reformation to this branch of 
art also. 

Here, again, the problem admitted of no solution so far 
as concerned the old men, from whose memories it was 
impossible to root out all those obscenities which they had 
treasured up like precious ornaments ;— it had been an 


* Sermon for Palm Sunday. 
} The Osservatore Fiorentino, Vol. I. p. 139 et seq. 
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easier task to cleanse the stables of Augeas. The plan of 
the reformer could therefore be made applicable only to 
childhood and youth ; and, within these limits, his triumph 
over profane music was the more complete by its being 
celebrated during the days of the Carnival, in the midst of 
the pious songs and the benedictions of the immense ma- 
jority of the people. 

In his musical reform he had two principal objects in 
view, — First, to bring back into favor the simple, expres- 
sive, and majestic music of the hymns received in the 
Church from time immemorial, such as the Ave maris Stella 
or the Veni Creator, which were so happily appropriate to 
the wants of that crisis." Secondly, he wished to substi- 
tute more becoming tunes for those to which Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and his court were accustomed to sing the Lauds 
composed by him in a purity of style not to have been ex- 
pected from the author of those drinking and dancing 
songs, the cynic grossness of which vitiates the collection 
of his works.| ‘That the people might not be thrown out 
by these new compositions, Lorenzo had taken care to have 
them adapted to the most popular airs, such as the tune of 
the Peasant, the tune of the Grasshopper, &c.; and this 
condescension had spared the poets the trouble of training 
choruses expressly for their own pieces. Savonarola did 
not directly proscribe either the words or the tunes of these 
Lauds; but by dint of causing the voices of children to 
repeat the sweet mejodies which had exhaled like a per- 
fume from the hearts Of their pious ancestors, he led the 
Florentines to prize them at their real worth, and this im- 
portant branch of Christian art had its share jn the ameli- 
orations introduced into the rest. 

Not to recognize in Savonarola the powerful dialectician, 
the accomplished orator, the profound theologian, the bold 
and far-reaching genius, the universal philosopher, or rather 


* ‘ Vorrei ancora che voi cantaste qualche volta dei canti della Chiesa 
come Ave maris Stella 0 Veni Oreator,”” etc. Sermon for Monday after 
the Third Sunday of Lent. ° 

In the Sermon for Saturday after the Second Sunday, he expresses him- 
self still more distinctly : — ‘‘ Lasciate andare i canti figurati, e cantate i 
canti fermi ordinata dalla Chiesa.’’ 

+ The Lauds composed by Lorenzo de’ Medici amount to six. His 
mother, Lucrezia Tornabuoni, to whom he was indebted for all his senti- 
meats of piety, composed several more. 
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the competent judge of all the schools and systems of phi- 
losophy, would be giving the lie with too much effrontery 
to history and to his contemporaries. It might be supposed, 
undoubtedly, that there would be better ground for deny- 
ing him that exquisite sense of the beautiful, in the imagi- 
native arts, which is not always the prerogative of even 
the greatest geniuses, and which supposes a sensibility of 
feeling and a delicacy of organization, both difficult to 
meet with in a solitary, devoted to the mortifications of 
the cloister; and yet it is no exaggeration to say, that all 
this is found united, to a very high degree, in Savonarola. 
From the moment of his entrance upon the monastic 
life, he had imposed upon himself the obligation of sacri- 
ficing every thing that became the object of too warm an 
affection, and this sacrifice was never more painful than 
when he had to give up some picture of a saint, or some 
pious book ornamented with miniatures.* In the model- 
convent, which it was a plan of his to found at Florence, 
and which was a Utopia as dear to his heart as to his im- 
agination,f the lay-brothers were to busy themselves espe- 
cially in works of painting and sculpture, and being thus 
placed in the closest proximity to the sanctuary, at the very 
source of the purest inspirations, they were to be there like 
vestals put in charge of the sacred fire. He knew by his 
own experience how much the pencil of truly Christian 
artists could help the soul to shake off its languor and to 
facilitate its aspirations towards God; for often he might 
be seen on his knees, for long hours together, in prayer 
before a picture of the Crucifixion in the church of Orsan- 
michele.~ And still farther, it may be affirmed without 
fear of contradiction, that his theory of the Beautiful, as it 
is expressed in scattered fragments in some of his sermons, 
surpasses in originality, as it does in profundity, all that 
the writers of the same age have said on this subject, re- 
peating as they did, with more or less servility, the trivi- 
alities of Aristotle or Quintilian. Without pausing to 
consider his ingenious developments with respect to the 


* Burlamachi, pp. 58, 59. 

+ Ibid., pp. 70, 71. The project is also alluded to in the conclusion of 
his Sermon for Low Sunday. The convent was to contain two hundred 
chosen monks, who were to be placed in Florence as a centre of light for 
the illumination of all Italy. 

t Bartoli, Apol. di Savonarola, p. 7. 
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True, the Beautiful, and the Good, considered in their rela- 
tion to Christian preaching,* I will content myself with 
quoting one of his most remarkable digressions, addressed 
more particularly to artists : — 

“ Your notions,” he said to them, “are stamped with the 
grossest materialism. ..... Beauty, in things which are 
composite, results from the proportion between the com- 
ponent parts, or from the harmony between the colors; but 
in that which is simple, Beauty is transfiguration, — it is 
light; essential beauty in its perfection must therefore be 
looked for beyond the sphere of visible objects... ... The 
more creatures approach and participate in the beauty of 
God, the more are they themselves beautiful, just as the 
beauty of the body is in proportion to the beauty of the 
soul; for if you were to take two women of this audience, 
equally beautiful in body, it would be the holier one that 
would excite the most admiration amongst the beholders, 
and the palm would assuredly be given to her even by 
worldly men.” + 

He was not less alive to the beauties of nature, and he 
comprehended better than any other the sense of those 
sublime words of St. Paul: —“ Tam multa genera linguarum 
sunt in hoc mundo et nihil sine voce est.” During a short 
residence in Lombardy, Fra Giacomo, of Sicily, who had 
the happiness to accompany him in almost all his excur- 
sions, was often carried away by the enthusiasm which 
seized upon Savonarola at the sight of the grand and di- 
versified scene which was opened before their eyes; they 
would then choose some sweet and solitary spot, and having 
seated themselves on the turf, they would open the Book 
of Psalms to look for a text appropriate to all these won- 
ders of mountain and level plain, which in their own way 
were telling of the glory and the greatness of God.§ 

Savonarola had left more than one recollection of this 


* Iiluminare, delectare, inclinare. These are, perhaps, Platonic no- | 
tions ; but they prove, at Jeast, that Savonarola knew where best to bestow 
his affections, even amongst the ancients.. See the Sermon for Saturday 
after the Third Sunday in Lent. 

+ Friday after the Third Sunday in Lent.— Sermon on the Discourse 
of Jesus with the Woman of Samaria. 

t ‘‘ There are so many kinds of tongues in the world, and none is with- 
out a voice.’’ 1 Cor. xiv. 10. 

§ Burlamachi, p. 65. 
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kind amongst the monks of St. Dominic at Fiesole, with 
whom he had many a time roamed about the surrounding 
hills, giving vent to the heavenly poetry that was working 
in his soul, and making those around him feel something 
analogous to what was felt by the two disciples at Em- 
maus, when they asked each other if their hearts had not 
burned within them while Jesus was discoursing with 
them.* One day, in particular, remained most sweetly im- 
pressed upon their memories. It was one on which Sa- 
vonarola, moulding the pith which he had taken from 
several branches of the fig-tree, made of it some small 
white doves, which he distributed amongst the monks, 
explaining to them the while, with the eloquence of a poet 
and of a prophet, the twofold intervention of this mystic 
bird, in the covenant which God made with Noah when 
he came out of the ark, and in that which he afterwards 
sealed with the blood of his Son.t 

We need not, therefore, be astonished to tind artists and 
poets among the most devoted partisans of Savonarola, for 
it was in their ranks the most lively syrnpathy burst forth, 
not only because his words struck out sparks that set their 
hearts on fire, but also because he caused them to regain 
the lofty position from which they had been insensibly 
descending. Ido not think there has ever been a hero in 
history, whose name has been transmitted to posterity with 
a more imposing escort of men illustrious in every depart- 
ment; and we can hardly persuade ourselves that we are 
dealing with nothing but a simple monk, when we read 
the enumeration of the philosophers, the poets, and the 
artists of every kind, — architects, sculptors, painters, and 
even engravers, — who offered themselves to him, almost in 
a body, with enthusiasm, in order to serve, each one in his 
proper sphere, as the docile instruments of his great social 
reformation. 

At their head must be placed the famous John Pico de Mi- 
randola, that universal genius, who had already understood 
and wondered at many things before .he met with Savo- 
narola, but who was struck dumb with amazement, as at 
some new prodigy, the first time he listened to the words 
of this extraordinary man. Since he was the friend of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, no suspicion can attach itsélf to his 


* St. Luke xxiv. 13-35. ¢ Burlamachi, p. 65. 
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admiration ; and the same circumstance gives equal weight 
to the testimony of Angelo Politian, who, in spite of his 
predilection for that profane literature which was the ob- 
ject of the invectives of Savonarola, could not help repre- 
senting him as one equally remarkable for his sanctity and 
for his learning, who preached a celestial doctrine with rare 
eloquence.* 

The Canon Benivieni, a Platonic poet, still more closely 
attached to the court and to the opinions of the Medici, 
nevertheless published, at the moment when the storm 
began to mutter over the head of the preacher, a most en- 
ergetic defence of his doctrines and of his prophecies. 

But of all classes of citizens, that which furnished the 
largest number of champions, religiously devoted to his 
cause, was certainly the artists: amongst them he found 
not merely friends, — he found apostles and martyrs ;. some 
aspired to the glory of dying in his company; others, look- 
ing on the light of art as extinguished with him, deter- 
mined, in the excess of their grief, to silence their-genius in 
a perpetual mourning. All persevered in their enthusiasm 
even unto the end, bringing honor thereby both on their 
profession and on human nature itself by a fidelity which 
the triumph of their adversaries rendered difficult, and even 
dangerous. 

If we go through with the different branches of art, from 
its less ambitious regions to its loftiest heights, we dis- 
cover, not only that Savonarola had made conquests in all 
of them, but still more, that his conquests amongst artists 
had always been of the most distinguished. The most 
beautiful work of the first famous engraver of gems which 
Italy has produced is a bust of Savonarola, which is still to 
be seen at Florence.{ The most distinguished successors 
of Maso Finiguerra, who invented engraving about the 


* « Tnsignis et doctrina et sanctimonia a celestisque doctrine predi- 
cator egregius.’’? EHpistolar. Lib. IV. ep 

John Pico de Mirandola and Politian | ay died in 1494, before the ca- 
tastrophe which terminated the mission of Savonarola with his life. 

This work was printed in 1496. 

| He was called Giovanni delle Corniole. The first school of this kind 
was founded in 1458, by Lorenzo de’ Medici, afterwards continued under 
the protection of Piero de’ Medici, and then transferred to Rome, where 
flourished, under Leo the Tenth, Piero de Pescia, the rival of the ancient 
Greek artists. 
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middle of the fifteenth. century, were Baldini and Botti- 
celli, of whom the former never defiled his brain with any 
licentious or profane work, and the other, who was besides 
celebrated as a painter and as a commentator of Dante, 
engraved Savonarola’s Triumph of Faith, with a perfection 
to which he had never approached in his other works ; and 
so far did he carry his enthusiasm for his hero, that upon 
the death of Savonarola he renounced painting for ever, 
under the steadfast resolution to die of hunger rather than 
to resume his pencil.* 

Lorenzo di Credi, without making himself remarkable 
by any such violent resolution, presented the tribute of a 
talent always kept pure and fed exclusively by religious 
inspirations; and his name is the more important amongst 
the reformers of art, in that it represents the vigorous and 
original school of Andrea del Verocchio, from which had 
already sprung Lionardo da Vinci.} 

In the convent of St. Mark there was a miniature-painter 
of the name of Fra Benedetto, who inherited the traditions 
which had been left behind, in the same convent, by the 
blessed Fra Angelico da Fiesole. This painter carried his 
courage and devotion beyond all the rest. On the day 
_when the party of the Palleschi besieged the church, call- 
ing with cries of rage for the death of Savonarola, Fra 
Benedetto armed himself to the teeth to defend him, and 
would not desist from his warlike purpose until his master 
had told him, that one consecrated to religion had no right 
to resort to other than spiritual arms; and at the moment 
when the assailants, after having forced their way to the 
cloisters, were dragging away their victim into the pres- 
ence of the judges, Savonarola was obliged to exert, for 
the last time, all his authority as Prior, to prevent this gen- 
erous monk from going on to die with him. ¢ 

Baccia della Porta was also, on that day, in the convent 


* Vasari, Vita di Sandro Botticelli. 

+ The resolution which he formed of passing the remainder of his days 
in the asylum of Santa Maria Nuova, in which he died in 1530, at the 
age of Sicherccight, was probably the result of the deep impression which 
must have been made upon him by the death of Savonarola. 

} ‘‘ Fra Benedetto fece grande istanza di voler andar seco ; e ributtan- 
dolo i ministri, egli pur importunava per voler andare ; ma il padre Girola- 
mo gli si voltd dicendogli, Fra Benedetto, per obedienza non venite, 
perciocché io ho a morire per amore di Cristo.’? — Burlamachi, p. 169. 
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of St. Mark, in the number of the five hundred citizens 
who had come thither for the purpose of repelling with 
arms the attack of the assailants. He had been an assidu- 
ous attendant upon the discourses of Savonarola, and no 
artist had entered more fully into his views with respect to 
the reformation of painting. His depression was accord- 
ingly extreme, when he saw this extraordinary movement 
terminate in the ignominious execution of him that had 
given it being and impulse; neither art nor glory had any 
longer charms for him, and he buried that imagination, 
which had been blighted by pain and grief, in a convent of 
Prato, in which he received the habit of a monk in the year 
1500, and on this account he is better known in the his- 
tory of art under the name of Fra Bartolomeo.* 

Luca della Robbia, the inventor of a new process for 
preserving the freshness of bass-reliefs, had founded in his 
own family a school of religious art, original in its ‘charac- 
ter, and so productive, that all Tuscany may be said to 
have been filled with its works. His two brothers, Augus- 
tine and Octavian, were his first pupils; but they brought 
far less credit to him than his nephew, Andrea della Rob- 
bia, who, in his representations of angels, of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of saints, seemed always to be inspired by the 
traditions of the great mystic school of Umbria ; and hence 
he was more accessible than any other Florentine sculptor 
to the impressions which Savonarola aimed to produce 
upon all Christian artists. His success was immense in 
the house of Andrea ;— two of the sons embraced the mo- 
nastic life in the convent of St. Mark, in which they received 
the habit from the hands of the prior himself; and the 
three others, remaining in the studio of their father, assisted 
him in modelling for medallions the profile of the monk 
who was to them a new prophet.f 

The stranger who traverses the streets of Florence, to 
admire its edifices of every description, will not be slow to 
distinguish from the rest a palace of the most imposing 
style of architecture, the entablature of which, still more 
imposing in its character, is justly regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world of art. This remarkable building is 


* Vasari, Vita di Bartolomeo. ‘The retainer of the Medici is seen in all 
that Vasari says of Savonarola. 
¢ Vasari, Vita di Luca della Robbia. 
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the Palazzo Strozzi, and he who gave it this magnificent 
crowning decoration was the architect Cronaca, the bosom 
friend of the monk Savonarola, whose doctrines and whose 
fate he took so much to heart, that in his old age he could 
talk of nothing else, — which gave Vasari the occasion of 
saying, that he had ‘got into his head a kind of frenzy.* 

A multitude of conversions, not less important, were made 
amongst the other classes of citizens. Amongst the men 
of war, especial attention was attracted to that of Marco 
Salviati, who, during the days of peril, marched always at 
the side of Savonarola, outbraving with a look the fiercest 
of his enemies, and who dared to trace with his lance, in 
the public square, a line, which he forbade the popular fury 
to cross.—| Amongst the Florentine nobles there were also 
evidences of devotedness full as chivalrous. The brave 
and pious Valori, in particular, may be mentioned, who, at 
the very moment when he was calling the people to arms, 
to defend him whom he always called the Pastor of Flor- 
ence, was basely murdered by assassins, along with his wife 
and child. $ 

With the energetic coéperation of so many men, illus- 
trious either for genius, or noble birth, or public services, 
Savonarola concluded, after the unheard of success of his 
preaching during the Lent of 1496, that he might at length 
venture to strike a bolder stroke, and to exhibit before the 
Florentines a spectacle to which their eyes had never been 
accustomed. On Palm Sunday there was seen defiling 
through the streets a long procession, representing the en- 
try of our Lord into Jerusalem; the children alone num- 
bered eight thousand. In one hand they held a small red 
cross, and in the other an olive-branch,—except such 
as had the duty of receiving alms for the Monte di Pieta. 
After them came the different religious orders, with the 
clergy, and then an innumerable multitude of men of every 


* « Gli era entrato nel capo tanta frenesia delle cose di Savonarola, che 
altro che di quelle sue cose non voleva ragionare.”-—Vasari, Vita del Cro- 
naca. 

It must not be forgotten that the biographer had his motive for speaking 
in this strain. 

} ‘‘ Fece un segno in piazza con un’ arme in asta, dicendo: chi am 
sera questo segno provera quanto possono le armi di Marco Salviati.’ 
Burlamachi, p. 155. 

t Burlamachi, p. 160. 
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age and condition. Last came young girls clothed in 
white, with garlands on their heads, followed by their 
mothers, who closed the procession. Never in the mem- 
ory of man had such a scene been witnessed in Florence; 
the collectedness of this immense throng of people, the 
baptismal robe worn by children of both sexes while sing- 
ing responsively Psalms and Lauds composed for the oc- 
casion by the poet Benvieni,* these notes of children’s 
voices harmoniously blended with the ringing of all the 
bells, —all this, says the monk Burlamachi, produced the 
impression of being transported to the New Jerusalem, and 
of the descent upon earth of the glories of paradise. ‘Tears 
of emotion trickled from every eye, and many of the Pal- 
leschi, who had come to murmur or to curse, were so car- 
ried away by sympathy with the feelings of the rest, that 
they could find it in their hearts to do nothing but bless. 
It was the triumph of innocence and charity that was cel- 
ebrated on this first day. 

The following year, Savonarola, emboldened by success, 
organized a still more solemn procession, which was to 
represent the principal object of his long apostolic labors, 
namely, the triumph of the spirit of Christianity over Pa- 
ganism. In this celebration, again the most interesting 
part was committed to the children. They first went from 
house to house, begging, in the name of Jesus and of the 
Blessed Virgin, that the anathema might be given up to 
them, — the word by which they designated all those arti- 
cles of luxury or productions of the fine arts, which the 
preacher had condemned as profane. The produce of all 
these voluntary sacrifices was laid upon a pile, which had 
been constructed in the public square, and was thus ex- 
posed to the gaze of the citizens as spoils that they had won 
from the infernal powers. Upon that pile might be seen 
collections of licentious songs, with the musical instru- 
ments used to accompany them when sung, — heaps of in- 


* One of these Lauds was a kind of patriotic song, and began with 
these words : — 

‘¢ Viva nei nostri cuori, viva Fioren7=.”’ 

+ The alms collected during this procession, partly in ornaments and 
partly in money, were abundant enough to furnish capital for four Monti 
di Piet, one in each quarter of the city, thus giving the last provocation 
to the wrath Of the usurers and bankers. 
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decent prints and of portraits, the drapery of which was in- 
consistent with modesty, — the tales of Boccaccio, and oth- 
er works of the same character,— the Morgante of Pulci, 
and all those other mock epics in which libertine adven- 
turers were substituted for the heroes of the old romances 
of chivalry, — the erotic poems of classical antiquity, and 
such as had been composed in imitation of them or other- 
wise, whether in Latin or in the vulgar tongue, — and, 
lastly, a multitude of the costliest pictures and statues, 
which were offered upon this altar of purification, either 
by the artists or by the owners; and although it might 
have seemed impossible to add any thing to the imposing 
pomp of the first procession, nevertheless the second pro- 
duced a still greater effect upon the people, — first, because 
it took place upon the very day of the Carnival, and thus 
bore witness loudly to the extraordinary control which Sa- 
vonarola had gained over the most inveterate habits, and 
secondly, because even the arrangement of the celebration 
had been more skilfully contrived. A call had been made 
upon every branch of Christian art to increase its magnifi- 
cence, and amongst other master-works particular atten- 
tion was attracted to an Infant Jesus, done in marble by 
Donatello, and placed upon a golden pedestal, from which 
he gave his blessing with one hand, while with the other 
he pointed to his cross with the nails and crown of thorns. 
After having gone through the whole city, gathering alms 
and singing alternately psalms, hymns, and lauds, the chil- 
dren raised their voices in a pious invective, composed for 
the purpose, against the Carnival, a monstrous image of 
which, emblematic of the basest propensities, had been set 
up on the summit of the pile, and which was presently 
given up as a prey to the flames, in the midst of popular 
acclamations that drowned the ringing of the palace-bells 
and the braying brass of the company of trombiste. 

We should be tempted to believe that this progressive 
excitement must at last have reached its utmost height, 
and that the springs which had been bent so long and so 
forcibly must now begin to relax. But it turned out quite 
otherwise; for the next year’s Carnival was celebrated by 
the destruction of a still more considerable number of pro- 
fane or licentious works, amongst which might be distin- 
guished several antique statues, the soft lines of which ex- 
pressed admirably that charm of pagan voluptuousness, 
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which the sensual artists of Greece and Rome were so well 
skilled to convey.” 

Fra Bartolomeo brought scrupulously all the drawings 
which he had made as studies of the nude figure; and his 
example was followed by Lorenzo da Credi and many 
other painters, who had come fully to comprehend the ne- 
cessity of a speedy regeneration for their art. This time 
the alms were still more abundant; the statues of saints 
and the painted banners exhibited in the procession gave a 
higher idea of what Christian sculpture and painting might 
attain to; the pile was constructed on a larger scale, and 
surmounted by emblems of greater significance; and in- 
stead of raising shouts of joy, as fire was set to it, the 
whole people intoned with majestic solemnity the Te 
Deum. + 

These imposing ceremonies, combined with the almost 
daily preaching of Savonarola, produced the deeper impres- 
sion upon all classes of citizens, that each one of them had 
been most skilfully prepared beforehand. The impression 
produced was not the enthusiasm of a day, such as might 
have been excited by a fanatic or a demoniac; it was an 
enthusiasm that had its root in the most secret depths of 
the soul, — the explosion, as it were, of all those emotions 
and sentiments which this missionary-philosopher had 
therein stirred up and set into fermentation throughout 
eight whole years. He had contrived so to graduate his 
eloquence as never to appear retrograde, or even station- 
ary, in the long career which he undertook to run. Hence 
it was, that at the outset complaints were made, very gen- 
erally, of his excessive simplicity ;{ but in proportion as 
they saw unrolling before their eyes his vast scheme of ref- 
ormation, which embraced, at one view, every faculty of 
the human mind that had been corrupted by inveterate 
pagan habits, such spirits as could still endure the bright- 
ness of so strong a light began to open themselves insen- 
sibly to more Christian convictions; and it was not until 
after he had laboriously strengthened those convictions by 
all the resources which theological, philosophical, and his- 


* These statues had been named after the most celebrated beauties of 
the day, La Bella Bencina, La Lena Morella, La Bella Bina, etc. 
+ Burlamachi, pp. 128-136. 


{ He himself allows the justice of the complaint in his Sermon for Low 
Sunday. 
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torical science put at his disposal, that Savonarola, now 
become absolute master of their minds and hearts, judged 
it to be time to strike their imaginations with all that ap- 
paratus of half religious, half dramatic ceremonies, which 
were reproduced with ever-increasing pomp during three 
consecutive years. 

It does not appear that these triumphal processions were 
disturbed by the faction of the Palleschi, which had be- 
come powerless in presence of the immense majority of 
their fellow-citizens; but their rage, by being concentrated, 
became only the more envenomed and the deeper in its 
schemes; and their zeal in raising up enemies against Sa- 
vonarola, wherever corrupted hearts and polluted imagina- 
tions could be found, was so indefatigable, that, when the 
fatal day had arrived, nothing was wanting for the execu- 
tion of their plans of vengeance. 

The keenest instigators of this hatred were not the old 
men, angry as they were at seeing the daily diminution in 
the number of victims who had served as food for their 
licentious appetites;* neither were they the professors of 
profane literature, whose occupation was falling in esteem 
to the level of the mechanic arts; nor were they even the 
bad priests and the bad monks, although anathematized 
and blasted with all the might which could be given to hu- 
man language by the eloquence of a preacher without fear 
and without reproach ;— the most mortal enemies of Sa- 
vonarola were the bankers and the moneyed men of all de- 
scriptions. 

In their view he had committed a crime never to be for- 
given, — that of having encouraged, with all his influence, 
the depositing of funds in the Monti di Pieta, which had 
been founded for the purpose of rescuing the poorer citi- 
zens from the ruinous exactions of usurers. From this 
there had resulted a momentary disturbance in financial 
speculations, and serious apprehensions for the reaction 
which this branch of business was likely to experience for 
the future. In another direction, inasmuch as the reform, 
which had extended successively to a very great number of 
articles of luxury, threatened to injure, and even to bring to 


* See the Sermon for Wednesday of Holy Week. In another place he 
reproaches them with being like the elders that played the spy upon the 
chaste Susanna. Sermon for the First Sunday of Advent. 
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utter ruin, all these dealers, who required a certain amount 
of corruption in the age to sustain their business, a formi- 
dable league was struck between these men and the bank- 
ers, the ramifications of which stretched as far as Rome, 
where the Borgia family, of such unhappy celebrity, were 
producing still greater terror by the impunity with which 
their crimes were committed, than by their enormity. In 
the view of such bold transgressors of all laws, human and 
divine, the sermons of Savonarola could be nothing but the 
seditious declamations of a sectary. Hence the bankers, 
the usurers, and the merchants, who multiplied their infor- 
mations and calumnies against him,* were secretly encour- 
aged in all the machinations which they devised for his 
ruin; and at the end of eight years of intrigues and mean- 
nesses, their measures, combined for so long a time before- 
hand with an art truly infernal, brought about that tragic 
catastrophe which is known to all. 

Besides this paltry interest of money-changing, usury, 
and traffic, there was another which Savonarola had com- 
promised and wounded, —the interest of ambition and 
self-conceit, over which this respectable class of citizens 
watched with not less solicitude than the other. Now had 
not the insolent preacher been audacious enough to say to 
the heads of families, that an education which consisted in 
making their sons study a few profane poems, and then 
sending them to a banking-house to take lessons in money- 
changing and usury, was as prejudicial to their souls as to 
their understandings? + And had he not heaped the meas- 
ure of his insolence by patronizing a political constitution 
which deprived the great capitalists of the enormous influ- 
ence which they had hitherto exercised in public affairs ? 

The secret of Savonarola’s predilection for popular gov- 
ernment, and his unconquerable repugnance to the ad- 
ministration of the Medici, was this. As aman of intel- 


* With this he charges the usurers, in express terms, in his Sermon for 
the Wednesday after Haster, and the establishment of the Monti di Pieta 
would create the presumption that they did so, even if he had said nothing 
on the subject. In another place he says:—‘‘ Voi, 6 mercatanti che 
state 14, uditeme, voi siete quelli che scrivete lettere, che non si lasci par- 
lare ai profeti,’’ etc. — Sermon for Tuesday after the First Sunday of Lent. 

} ‘‘ La prima cosa li padri gli ponghono ad imparar poesie, e dipoi alli 
banchi ad imparare cambj ed usure e cosi gli mandano a casa del diavo- 
lo.’”’? — Sermon for Monday after the Second Sunday of Lent. 
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lect, and still more as a man of God, he had conceived a 
horror of the government of bankers; and the idea of 
putting the emblems of supreme magistracy in hands that 
might have been defiled by unlawful gain, was to him the 
subversion of every social principle. This was precisely 
the reason why he preached so much to the Florentines 
the love of their democratic constitution,” never wearying 
of repeating to them, that it was the only constitution 
appropriate to their wants, and that God in his mercy had 
sent it to them as a remedy for their civil discords, — 
which, looking to the intention of the preacher, by no 
means signified that this form was the most desirable of 
all; for Savonarola was never the champion of republican 
institutions in the sense which modern political writers 
have attached to the term, and some of them have been 
in too great haste to inscribe this great name upon the list 
of their glorious precursors. In his view, monarchical 
government was really the best of all, and he boldly de- 
clared himself accordingly to his hearers, all of whom were 
citizens of a republic.t In his favorite Utopia, where he 
placed the realization of his dearest hopes, all the honors 
were for royalty; and when making the application of 
the passage of Zacharias, in which the prophet asks of the 
angel of the Lord, “ What are these two olive-trees upon 
the right side of the candlestick, and upon the left side 
thereof?” $ Savonarola answered, that the one represented 


* He wished that a patriotic song should be composed, and that it 
should be learned by all the citizens. ‘‘ Dovete fare una canzona che 
ognuna la sappia.” But he did not ask for a song suited to the orgies of a 
revolution. So far from inviting the people to take part in the govern- 
ment, he dissuaded them from it as much as possible. ‘‘ Lassate gover- 
nare da chi governa e non voler ingerirti alle dignita, ma lascia fare a Dio,’’ 
etc. (Sermon for the Third Sunday of Advent.) In that for the Tuesday 
after the Third Sunday of Lent he uses these beautiful expressions : —‘‘Cit- 
tadini miei, quando voi andate su nei vostri consigli, se voi foste umili, Iddio 
vi illuminaria ; se voi non foste ambitiosi e tanto superbi, voi avreste fatto 
ora mille cose che non avete falte.’? Assuredly this spirit of humility 
is not the spirit of modern republicanism. On the other hand, it is easy 
to see, from Savonarola’s political views taken together, that he would 
have preferred the worst of republics to a certain kind of monarchies. 

+ ‘‘ Dove é un buon capo, é buono governo, e questo é l’ottimo dei 
governi.’’ Next after this he put an aristocratic government, like that 
of the Venetians. — Sermon for the Second Sunday in Advent. In the 
Sermon for the Third Sunday he again expresses his preference for mon- 
archy. * 

} Zacharias, chap. iv. 
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the Pope and the prelates who should govern Christen- 
dom in the days of its regeneration, and the other the 
temporal princes, who should all labor, at that time, for the 
defence of the Church and the propagation of the Chris- 
tian faith” And if he used another language as often 
as the government of Florence was concerned, it was 
solely because he did not find there the elements which 
were necessary for establishing a monarchy on its true 
foundation, and because he believed that the power of a 
single individual, whether placed in the hands of the 
Medici or of any other banker deriving the same influ- 
ence from his wealth, would turn, as it had already done, 
to the benefit of those profane and pagan views which 
had held such sway during the century which was then 
drawing to a close. 

The recital of the catastrophe which terminated the 
life of this great man does not belong to my subject; 
but the authority which I claim for him as a reformer of 
art and of Christian poetry does not permit me to pass 
over in silence what has been done since his death to 
vindicate his memory, which his persecutors and execution- 
ers have vainly exerted themselves to blast. The mourn- 
ing which was worn for him by the most illustrious Flor- 
entine artists was already a glorious vindication; but 
there were others, who were not satisfied with thus render- 
ing a silent homage, and who, almost before the ashes 
of their hero had had time to grow cold, published in 
the face of his enemies apologetic writings, paintings not 
less significant, and medals on which the most glorious 
ascriptions were bestowed upon him.t 

At Rome, it was the pencil of Raphael which took 
upon itself his apotheosis, by placing him amongst the 
most illustrious doctors of the Church in the Dispute upon 
the Blessed Sacrament. 'Ten years had at that time passed 
away since the death of Savonarola; Julius the Second, 
a man capable of appreciating such a genius, had suc- 
ceeded Alexander Borgia on the pontifical throne, and 
had put an end to the scandals which that family 
had occasioned in all Italy. The severe and despotic 


* Sermon for Saturday after the Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

¢ ‘‘Si vedono uscire dei publici scritti, delle significanti pitture, delle 
medaglie che lo van decorando dei titoli pid gloriosi.’’— Bartoli, Apologia 
di Savonarola, p. 177. 
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character of Julius will not allow us to suppose that 
Raphael would have ventured to take upon himself to 
introduce the portrait of Savonarola into one of the halls 
of the Vatican, if the thought had not been suggested to 
him by the Pope himself, who doubtless preferred this 
mode of reparation, as better securing publicity at the 
moment and perpetuity for the future. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, men were not 
satisfied with believing him to be innocent,— they also 
believed him to be a saint; and this belief gained so 
strong a footing amongst the faithful, that it was thought 
necessary at Rome to make a thorough examination into 
the case of Savonarola, and into the part which Alexander 
the Sixth had taken in his condemnation. This investiga- 
tion was made in connection with the process for the 
beatification of St. Catharine of Ricci, against whom it 
had been urged, that she had often implored his interces- 
sion as a saint; and throughout the whole time during 
which this trial was pending, St. Philip Neri, who kept 
in his room a portrait of Savonarola, represented with 
a glory around his head, prayed to God, with a fervor 
that rose even to an agony, that this immortal champion 
of the Christian faith might not be dishonored by a second 
condemnation. We are told, that, having learned before- 
hand, by a special revelation, that the memory of his hero 
would come forth pure and spotless from this last ordeal, 
it was impossible for him to control the transports of an 
exultation, which was shared by a large number of the 
faithful, in whose eyes this result was equivalent to a 
formal canonization; and on this point the authorities at 
Rome carried their indulgence of the popular opinion so 
far,as to allow medals and portraits in bronze, bearing 
inscriptions in which the Blessed Fra Girolamo Savonarola 
was styled Doctor and Martyr, to be exposed for sale, and 
to circulate without restraint amongst pious families.” 

At Florence his name has never ceased to be popular; 
and if the torrent of Paganism broke through the barrier 
which he had for ten years opposed to it, and inundated 
anew every branch of the national literature, it was not so 
with painting, wherein that spiritualism which he had 
restored and made operative was preserved and prolonged 


* Bartoli, p. 183 ef seg. 
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far into the sixteenth century, by a small number of Chris- 
tian artists, in whose hearts enthusiasm for their art re- 
mained thenceforward inseparable from veneration for the 
memory of him whom they had regarded not less as their 
master than as their spiritual father. 


We add here to what we have said by way of preface to 
the translation of this chapter of M. Rio on Savonarola, 
that we have introduced it, not so much for the purpose of 
offering a vindication of the character of that extraordinary 
monk, as for the earnest and eloquent protest it contains 
against Paganism, and its excellent views in regard to 
Christian art. A critical reader of M. Rio’s account may 
be inclined to think that Savonarola, after all, was some- 
thing of an enthusiast, and in his zeal against Paganism 
forgot the tender charity of the Gospel, and the filial re- 
spect due to the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. Accord- 
ing to M. Rio’s eloquent apology, it would seem that he 
had studied the prophetic writings of the Old Testament 
till he fancied himself, as it were, one of the old prophets, 
supernaturally sent on an extraordinary mission, and by 
that fact raised above all ordinary authority established by 
Christ in his Church. Whether this persuasion was the 
effect of pride, or of partial insanity, it is not easy to say; 
but although he does not appear to have fallen into any 
particular heresy, it is clear that practically he exhibited an 
innovating and arrogant spirit, and said and did things 
which he could do lawfully only on the condition of having 
received from God, not merely the ordinary mission of a 
priest, but the extraordinary mission of a prophet or an 
apostle, which cannot be assumed, as is evident from his 
want of respect for the ordinary authority of the Church. 
The saints, no doubt, often are moved by the extraordinary 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, but never to set themselves 
above the ordinary authority of the Church, or to act in op- 
position to it. They are never arrogant, but always hum- 
ble and docile, and exceedingly modest in claiming to act 
by supernatural authority. 

But aside from his claims to supernatural authority, and 
the acts which resulted as a necessary consequence from 
them, Savonarola’s principles and doctrines appear to have 
been sound. His protest against Paganism, which was in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century reappearing in litera- 
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ture and art, was not misplaced nor uncalled for. That he 
exaggerated the danger is possible; that he carried his in- 
vectives farther than was necessary is also possible; but 
that he was right in opposing the paganizing tendency of 
his time, as well as correct in his literary and artistic prin- 
ciples, M. Rio seems to us to have established beyond all 
doubt. Certainly we are not among those who object to 
the study of the ancient classics or the ancient models of 
art, and if that study were wrong, or even hazardous to the 
scholar or the artist, the highest authority in the Church 
would long since have officially condemned it; but that in 
the time of Savonarola it had become excessive, and led 
to the depreciation of the labors of Christian scholars and 
artists, there can be little doubt, as there is little doubt that 
just now there is, in some quarters, an undue appreciation 
of medieval art. Not all that is classic is Antichristian, nor 
all that is Gothic Christian. It is as lawful to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice in a temple constructed on Grecian, as in 
one constructed on Gothic principles of architecture, and 
in writing it is as lawful to copy the style, though not the 
thought, of Cicero or Horace, as of St. Augustine or St. 
Prosper. Nevertheless, the passion for heathen literature 
and art in the time of Savonarola involved in no slight 
degree the introduction of heathen morals and manners. 
It exalted Gentile antiquity above Christian antiquity, and 
threatened through literature and art, and the licentious- 
ness of manners, to corrupt the faith of Christians. In ris- 
ing against it in his day,as M. Rio in ours, Savonarola 
deserved the honor and gratitude of every Catholic. M. Rio, 
in the chapter translated, has, in stating the principles the 
monk opposed to the paganizing tendency of his times, 
done us a real service, and given us a chapter that we may 
read with great pleasure and profit, independently of its 
bearing on the character of Savonarola. It was under this 
relation that we read and admired the chapter, and under 
this same relation we lay it before our readers. We honor 
and esteem M. Rio, but he has a theory, in general a true 
theory, of art, to which he is enthusiastically attached, and 
it is possible, after all, that the pleasure of finding his own 
views clearly and eloquently set forth by the Florentine 
monk has been so great as to blind him in some respects to 
the real bearings of certain things objected to by others in 
Savonarola’s conduct, — made him, in fact, regard as more 
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venial than they were the reformer’s severity to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and his disrespect to the Vicar of our Lord. But 
we are not qualified, with our present information on the 
subject, to discuss it, and we have made these remarks only 
for the purpose of not committing ourselves to a view that 
may turn out to be not wholly correct. 


Art. V.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.— The Castle of Roussillon: or Quercy in the Sixteenth Century. 
A Tale. Translated from the French of Mapame EvGENI£ DE 
LA RocuereE. By Mrs. J. Sapuier. New York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier, 1851. 18mo. pp. 316. 


We always welcome Mrs. Sadlier’s stories, whether original or 
translated, as she is one of the very few authoresses whose works 
we can read with pleasure. We are not, perhaps, remarkably un- 
gallant, and we protest against being thought unable or unwilling to 
recognize the true worth of woman ; possibly we have a higher ap- 
preciation of her worth than they who are far more profuse in their 
compliments to her, and who never speak to or of her without 
smoothing down their face, and softening their tones ; but we are 
no great admirers of female literature in general, and have no dis- 
position to see the number of authoresses multiplied. Woman’s 
sphere is domestic, not public, — to receive and apply instruction, 
not to instruct. We do not underrate her intellect, as adapted to 
her proper mission, but her talents are executive rather than legis- 
lative or judicial, and fit her for administering the affairs of her 
household, rather than for teaching the nation. The effeminacy, 
and, we will add, pruriency, of our modern literature, its miserable 
sentimentalism, and want of deep, discriminating, and masculine 
thought, are in some measure owing to the great influence of wom- 
en in creating it. Nevertheless, to all general rules there are 
exceptions, and there are women who are not unfitted to write 
books, and among these few we rank with pleasure Mrs. Sadlier, 
now that she has got the better of the false romance and sentimen- 
talism of her early productions. Her Willy Burke is a work of 
true genius, and animated by a spirit of sweet and genuine piety. 

The little work before us is the production of an estimable French 
lady, and, as far as we can judge without haying the original before 
us, is admirably translated. It is an interesting story, and contains 
some scenes and descriptions marked by great power. Yet we do 
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not in all respects exactly like it. It is by no means equal to The 
Orphan of Moscow. Madame de la Rochere belongs to that class 
of authors who are the most eloquent when joining with heretics in 
denouncing the alleged cruelties and barbarities of Catholics. We 
know perfectly well that persons in the Church, but not of her, 
have committed great crimes, and crimes which we have no dispo- 
sition to conceal or to palliate; but it is very possible to condemn 
them on Catholic principles, and there is no necessity, in order to 
show our horror of them, of lapsing into heresy, or of expressing 
or implying principles which arraign the practice of the Church. 
There is no necessity in our times of laboring to diminish the hor- 
ror of heresy, and to diffuse under a maudlin sentimentalism the 
most destructive indifferentism. Madame de la Rochere has in the 
course of her work to speak of the religious wars in France during 
the sixteenth century, and she seems to cast the principal blame of 
these wars on the Catholics who persisted in defending their faith, 
their altars, and their own firesides. We do not like this. Weare 
no defenders of the massacres of St. Bartholomew’s eve; but we 
are not called upon to exaggerate them, or even to denounce them ; 
and if we were called upon to denounce them, we see no necessity 
of doing itasa Huguenot. These massacres were mainly political, 
were ordered by the courtof France ; the Church, and even Cath- 
olics as such, are in no way responsible for them. They are, no 
doubt, to be condemned, but-not to be so condemned as to excite 
our compassion for the Huguenots who were conspiring against God 
and man, and were preparing to murder the whole royal family, 
and the chiefs of the Catholic party. We find no fault with Mad- 
ame de la Rochere for condemning the massacres, but we do find 
fault with her for the principles on which, as well as the tone in 
which, she condemns them. Catholics have the right, if need be, 
to fight in defence of their altars and their hearths ; they have the 
right, and in certain times and places are bound, to defend their 
religion against the armed forces of its enemies, though they have 
no right to make war to compel unbelievers to embrace it. In the 
wars concerning religion in the sixteenth century, the Catholics only 
acted on the defensive, — only fought to save religion and civilization 
from the destruction threatened to both by the new swarms of North- 
ern barbarians who invaded them. Protestantism was nothing but a 
new barbarian invasion of the Roman empire ; and while we ap- 
plaud the Roman resistance it met, we only regret that in too 
many instances the resistance was not more firm and effectual. 
Bating a little sentimental whimpering about persecution, — as if 
for a Catholic to defend his church and castle, the honor as well as 
the life of his wife and daughters, his own life and that of all dear 
to him, against the infuriated bands of armed ruffians were persecu- 
tion !— we find much in the work to approve. It illustrates and 
enforces in a felicitous manner the highest of all virtues, Catholic 
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charity. The moral of the story is good, and if the grand evil of 
our times were not religious indifferency, the whole story would be 
most admirable. The charity that forgives enemies, and does good 
to those who persecute us, is never mistimed or misplaced; but 
we may ask if there is not, in our times especially, great danger 
that, in accustoming our children to dwell almost altogether on the 
charity that seeks to relieve merely physical suffering, we shall 
cause them to overlook the importance of faith, without which there 
is no Christian virtue, — any more than there is an act of life with- 
out a living subject, — and to confound Christian charity with the 
popular philanthropy of the day, that is, confound a supernatural 
virtue with a merely human sentiment. Faith without works is 
dead, being alone; but, at the same time, we must remember that 
without faith there are no works, that is, no meritorious works. 
The great want of our times is faith ; the evil is not, that men have 
faith and not works, as it was in some past ages, but that they have 
not faith itself; and if we insist mainly on those works which can 
be, as to their matter, performed by those who have not faith, we 
are only aggravating the reigning evil. ‘The infidel can give his 
fortune to feed the poor, as well as the Christian. These pretty 
books, written by our most amiable ladies for our children, will be 
found, perhaps, to exert an influence, in the long run, unfavorable 
to religion, by inducing the persuasion, even among Catholic youth, 
that the essence of religion consists in acts which can be performed 
by an unbeliever as well as by a believer, out of the Church as well 
as init. There is, in our judgment, danger even in dwelling much 
upon the tenderness of the Church to those suffering under physical 
privations, for it may tend to introduce a false test of religion, and 
to make it believed that a religion is to be tried by its relation to 
physical suffering, which would bé, in fact, to fall into the error of 
the carnal Jews. It is necessary always to hold up the moral as 
superior to the physical, the soul as infinitely more important than 
the body, heaven as infinitely more to be desired and sought after 
than the earth. Is it not a pregnant sign of the times, that even 
amongst Catholics the active orders are thought more of than the 
contemplative, and those who devote themselves chiefly to corporal, 
more than those who devote themselves chiefly to the spiritual 
works of mercy ? 


2, — Mary, THE Star oF THE Sea; or a Garland of Living Flow- 
ers, culled from the Divine Scriptures, and woven to the Honor 
of Tue Hoty Motuer or Gop. A Story of Catholic Devotion. 
Boston: Donahoe. 1851. 32mo. pp. 416. 


Tuis is an American reprint of an English work, and though it 
has no remarkable merit as a mere story, it possesses a high degree 
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of merit as a devotional work. It is well adapted to enlighten and 
deepen our devotion to Mary, our sweet Mother in heaven, and may 
be warmly recommended to.all who would understand and engage 
in that devotion, so natural to every Catholic heart. We hope to 
be able to recur to this little volume, and to notice it more at length. 
We can only add now, that we hail it as one among the numerous 
proofs we are receiving daily, that our cousins over the water, for- 
merly rather languid and timid in their devotion to the Mother of 
God, are now yielding to it with fervor and Christian courage. 
This is a good sign for England. We cannot pay too much honor 
to Our Dear Lady, for in honoring her we do but honor the Incarna- 
tion, on which all our hopes of salvation depend. 


3.— The Youth’s Director ; or Familiar Instructions for Young 
People, which will be found useful also to every Sex, Age, and 
Condition in Life. With a Number of Historical Traits and 
Edifying Examples. From the French. New York: Dunigan 
& Brother. 1851. 32mo. pp. 320. 


WE are very glad to see this admirable little work in an English 
dress. The work itself is well known in France and Canada, and 
is too highly esteemed by those to whose judgment we should in all 
cases bow, to stand in need of any recommendation from us. It is 
full of the most useful instruction, and peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of our young people, and worth for them a thousand modern 
stories, however happily conceived or pleasantly told they may 
be. Light literature, even when unexceptionable in doctrine and 
sentiment, tends rather to weaken the mind. We should never feed 
our children on mere mental pap any longer than we can help it. 


4, — Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philosophy ; being a Re- 
search into the Laws of Force. By S. E.Coves. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1851. S8vo. pp. 330. 


We have not had time, since receiving this volume, to examine 
it with sufficient care to make any judgment we could express con- 
cerning it of any value. It is a work not merely to be read, but to 
be studied, and we confess to not being sufficiently posted up in 
the theories of force, or motion, to be able to say how far the au- 
thor has departed from those now in vogue. We have read far 
enough, however, to discover that the author is a profound and orig- 
inal thinker, and that he does not swear by Sir Isaac Newton, two 
facts that lead us to regard his work with great favor. We hardly 
know why it is so, but we have never been able to get up any great 
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respect for Newton, and we have always said to ourselves, though 
never to the public, that he was a humbug. Two Englishmen, Ba- 
con and Newton, we have been accustomed from our childhood to 
hear praised as the two great lights of the modern world, but we 
have always felt that they were both in reality humbugs. Bacon 
we have no hesitation in calling a humbug, that is, as understood 
by his disciples, for we have studied ourselves the matters of which 
he treats ; but Newton we have not been willing to call so, for we 
have made no great proficiency in the study of the physical sciences, 
save so far as they are intimately connected with metaphysics. 
We began studying them when young, — had even a sort of pas- 
sion for them, but found them so unsettled, so uncertain, and chang- 
ing so often, that we gave them up in despair, and returned for 
ourselves pretty much to the physics of Aristotle. In sober earnest, 
while we admit the moderns have extended their observations, and 
have collected a mass of facts which may have been unknown to 
the ancients, we do not believe that in science proper we area 
single step in advance of Aristotle. We hold the heliocentric in 
preference to the geocentric theory, because it is the prevalent the- 
ory of our times, and because it seems to us a very probable hy- 
pothesis, but we regard it only as an hypothesis, as it was in the 
time of Galileo. The only progress we moderns make is in return- 
ing to forgotten, or in rediscovering lost truths. But all this by the 
way. Mr. Coues’s book is a serious one, and we intend to do our 
best to master it, and shall take the earliest opportunity to discuss 
its doctrines. In the mean time we commend it to our readers as 
one of the most noteworthy publications that has recently appeared. 


5. — The Scripture Doctrine of- Miracles displayed ; in which 
their Nature, etc., are impartially examined and explained ac- 
cording to the Light of Revelation and the Principles of Sound 
Reason. By the Right Rev. Georce Hay, D. D. New York : 
Dunigan & Brother. 1851. 2 vols. 16mo. 


No work by that eminent prelate and divine, Dr. Hay, needs 
any other recommendation than a bare announcement. We are 
acquainted with no Catholic writer in our language who surpasses 
him. He was not only a pious and devoted priest, a wise and emi- 
nent prelate, but he was a learned scholar, a profound thinker, a 
close and rigid reasoner, and a clear, forcible, and energetic writer. 
He was a man of tender piety, a mortified life, and masculine mind, 
as remarkable for his strong common sense as for his thorough 
scholarship. His work on Miracles, now before us, is, we may say 
without any hesitation, the best work on the subject in the English 
language, and is, in fact, the only complete treatise on the subject in 
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that language. We recommend not only Catholics, but Protestants 
generally, and Rationalists particularly, to read and study it. It in- 
finitely surpasses any thing ever written by Farmer, Paley, or 
Campbell. We are glad to see it republished in our country, and 
in a neat, convenient, and cheap form. 


6.— The Movable Feasts, Fasts, and other Annual Observances of 
the Catholic Church. By the Rev. AtBan Butter. To which 
is added, A Continuation of the Feasts and Fasts, by a Catho- 
lic Priest. First complete American, from the last Dublin Edi- 
tion. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1851. 8vo. pp. 516. 


Tus is a work of learning and piety, a standard work on the 
subject of which it treats, too well known and esteemed to need 
any commendation from us, and which should be in the possession 
of every Catholic family. 


7.—A Christian Directory, guiding Men to their Eternal Salva- 
tion. In Two Parts. The First Part whereof appertains to Res- 
olution ; the Second treats of the Obstacles and Impediments 
which hinder it, and how they may be removed. Now set forth 
with many Corrections and Additions. To this Edition is pre- 
fixed the Life of the Author, and A Method for the Use of All. 
With Two Tables. By the Rev. Rozert Parsons, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus. New York: Murphy & Son. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 342 and 260. 


Fatuer Parsons, or rather Persons, was born in 154] ; he was 
educated at Oxford, and was one of the earliest Jesuits on the mis- 
sion in England. He appears to have been a learned, active, and 
holy man. The work before us, none the worse for its partaking 
of the now a little antiquated English of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
is a standard work in English Catholic literature, and is generally 
known and esteemed. 


8.— The General History of the Christian Church, from her Birth 
to her final Triumphant State in Heaven; Chiefly deduced from 
the Apocalypse of St. John the Apostle and Evangelist. By 
Stenor Pasrorini. Fifth American Edition. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier. 1851. 12mo. pp. 396. 


Tuis is a well known and very popular work, and we are glad 
to see a new American edition of it issued. The author was the 
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Venerable and Right Reverend Charles Walmsley, Vicar Apostolic 
of the Western District, England. Works so well known as this 
History of the Church need no other notice from the Reviewer than 
a simple announcement. 


9.— First Communion; a Series of Letters to the Young. Balti- 
more: Murphy & Co. 1851. 18mo. pp. 231. 


An excellent little book, and tastefully written and printed. 


10. — The Satisfying Influence of Catholicity on the Intellect and 
Senses. A Lecture delivered before the Catholic Institute of 
New York, on Friday Evening, January 24, 1851. By Rev. J. 
Boyce, Worcester, Mass. New York: Coddington. 1851. 
8vo. pp. 26. 


Tus Lecture is by no means worthy of the ability of its au- 
thor, and contains some opinions which may be questioned. 


11.— Lyra Catholica. Containing all the Hymns of the Roman 
Breviary and Missal, with others from various Sources. Ar- 
ranged for every Day in the Week, and the Festivals and Saints’ 
Days throughout the Year. With a Selection of Hymns, Anthems, 
and Sacred Poetry, from approved Sources. New York: Duni- 
gan & Brother. 1851. 32mo. pp. 576. 


12.—1. The Catholic Hymn-Book ; a Collection of Hymns, An- 
thems, etc., for all Holidays of Obligation and Devotion through- 
out the Year. Selected from approved Sources and adapted to 
general Use. — 2. The Same, with The Catholic Choralist, con- 
taining a Selection of Hymn-tunes, adapted to Latin and Eng- 
lish Words. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1851. 32mo. 
pp. 256, and 256 and 128. 


13.— The Chapel Choir-Book. A Collection of Catholic Music. 
Consisting of Masses, Anthems, Chants, and Hymns, to which 
as prefixed a short Treatise on the Art of Singing. Designed 
for Public Worship, and Sunday and Singing Schools, Edited 
by Georce W. Lioyp. Boston: Donahoe. 1851. pp. 128. 


14.— The Pagan and Christian Families; a Lecture delivered 
before the Members of the Mercantile Library Association, De- 
cember 23, 1850. By the Rev. C. F. Smartus, S. J., of the St. 
Louis University. St.Louis: Skillman. 1851. 12mo. pp. 56. 
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